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Merstood.” 


(P . . 
h hoto of this year’s Easter march 
Ohn Haynes.) 


It 

Nong can evaluate political demonstra- 

Yeqn, OY Sheer weight of numbers, this 
Dut “aster march was a success; or 

fiture it another way, it was not the 

pig ® that some had feared. The cam- 

iva #8 not grown, as one might once 


Ye, Oped, and a lot of Aldermaston 
ran 


Ake Square to capacity, and 
On 40'S at the rally in the square seized 
, large turnout as proof of CND's 

“ne vitality 
tye, CAMpaign can also claim a political 
tho? in that a small number of 
itlveg MPs publicly identified -them- 
ree With CND by marching on_ all 
q thet YS: and a larger number marched 
Ab last day and took part in the 
ner, grok Allaun, Joyce Butler, Anne 
in money, Orme and Sydney Silver- 
eon t} © with considerable yvehemence 
ict ‘clr opposition to the govern- 
y Sy sOreign policy, and in particular, 
elna CPt of the American position in 
Their speeches seemed over: 
wting ; _ about the possibility of con- 
oP etienga ty more MPs ta their position, 
athe Pe. Suggests that the discipline 
i? an atilamentary Labour Party will 
hugs Y left-wing revolt in check; but 
4€ a source of some embarrags- 


iy 


TIME TO END 
THIS VAGUENESS 


ment to the government that they should 
have spoken out on Monday. 


Despite these quite valuable achieve- 
ments, the overall impression of the 
march remains confusing and in some 
ways dispiriting. The allegiance of the 
Labour MPs was not matched by any 
great display of enthusiasm by rank and 
file Labour Party members, whose 
banners were conspicuously missing. 
They were amply replaced, though, by 
contingents from the Communist Party, 
the anarchists, and myriad groups of 
young Trotskyists, all of whose ideas of 
political militancy consist of shouting 
peculiarly senseless and abusive slogans. 
Whole sections of the march appeared 
to be there for purposes, political or 
private, which had nothing to do with 
the aim of unilateral nuelear disarma- 
ment, 

Ironically, now that CND has finally 
adopted the policy of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament for all countries, this year’s 
march hardly seemed to refiect this 
policy. There were relatively few CND 
banners on display which bore on them 
anything but the name of a lecal group, 
and an observer would not have guessed 
from watching the march that it stood 
for a non-aligned policy, against the 
weapons of both blocs, rather than a 
vague “ peace " policy. 


This was partly due to the heavy pre- 
ponderance of Communist banners and 
slogans; but it is also undoubtedly due 
to the difficult financial and. organisa- 
tional position of the Campaign. There 
has clearly not been the money available 
to provide many uniform banners and 
posters, distinctively setting out CND's 
policy. Local groups were left to their 
own devices, and the result was a march 
which looked confused and presented a 
confused statement of policy, 


This year, now that it has been made 
abundantly clear that an independent. 
disarmament movement is necessary 
regardless of which party is in power, it 
is more than ever necessary for sup- 
porters of CND and the Committee of 
100 to discipline and educate themselves. 
When, year after year, nuclear disarma- 
ment demonstrations are joined ~ and 
ofien disrupted - by people who reject 
the policy of unilateralism or the non- 
violent discipline of the demonsirations 
(and sometimes both}, something has to 
be done. The answer is not a witch-hunt, 
but a determined eifort by these who 
believe in the unilateralist policy and the 
non-violeynt methed to meet and argue 
and persuade those who don't. 


But this should net be seen as an in 
tarnal quarrel, of the sort whieh peren- 
nially plagues minarity political move- 


ments. It should be part of an effart to 
support and strengthen the nuclear 
disarmament movement, toe make its 
position more widely known and more 
clearly understood. As Stuart Hall quite 
correctly reminded the Trafaigar Square 
rally, it is essential to campaign the 
whole year raund, To turn aut once & 


year at aster is. hardly enough, Te is ~ 


therefore essential toa consider how to 
zo forward, trying to break out of the 
rather negative pattern of marchas and 
protest meetings, One imaginative ties, 
which deserves very close attention, 
is Peter Cadogan's proposal, outlined in 
last week's Peace News, tar people ja 
the independent pesee movement to WW 
call the Geneva conference on Vietnam, 
On a different seale of urgeney, bat just 
as famreathing, the Rowen Engineering 
Company is shortly to launch tis seeand 
Factory for Peace; and later this’ year 
Philip Seed, Donald Groom, Tony Smythe 
and others are planning te open a traliy 
ing school in nan-visience. 


But with all this, demonstrations. will 
be necessary for a long time to come) 
and if, on this page and an page 4, we 
have commented. critically about this 
year's domonstratinag, if is in the hope 
that In the filiure we can restore name 
of the dignity ard purpose whitch marked 
the first Aldermaston march in ids. 
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Greece: struggle for democracy continues 


Wendy Butlin writes: Despite dramatic 
changes for the better in Greece over 
the past year or so - the release of 900 
poliieal prisoners anc the apparently 
more permissive regime which allowed 
an Master mareh last year - disturbing 
things are still happening there. A Greek 
friend, who is working with the League 
for Democracy in Greece in Landon, told 
me last week that the Centre Union 
government of Mr George Papandreou 
is really having little success in restor- 
ing democracy in Greece, as the country 
is still in the grip of the repressive right- 
wing elements of the army, the security 
forces, the police and the Crown. 

A recent incident of extreme injustice 
serves to demonstrate how bad the situa- 
tion may well be, Twu students at a 
school in Yannina, a town in the Epirus 
region of norihern Greece, have recently 
been expelled from their school - more, 
they have, in fact, been barred from 
attending any of the schools in Epirus. 
‘The reason given is that they are com- 
munists and their expulsion is to serve 
as an example and an indication that 
members of communist organisations are 
not to be allowed to enter schools, 


The incident leading up td this occurred 
last Novernber, when these two students 
handed flowers to the composer and left- 


Sot 


wing member of parliament, Mikis Theo- 
dorakis, when he visited Yannina. They 
were pholographed by the police and, five 
months later, this photograph was pub- 
Hshed in a right-wing paper. ‘Then, 
apparently, a government directive was 
issued, teachers from schools in Epirus 
met and it was decided to bar these stu- 
dents from all the schools in the 
region. 
The left protested strongly, to no avail. 
The Prime Minister, Mr Papandreou 
(who, being also Minister of Education, 
hid approved the teachers’ decision) 
issued the following statement on April 
10: 
“The expulsion for good from the 
gymnasium of Yannina of two com- 
nninist students is an example to the 
education section of the country, the 
teachers and students. The communist 
organisation Lambrakis must not he 
allowed to enter into the schools. The 
punishment will be most severe.” 
The Lambrakis Democratic Youth Orga- 
nisation sprang up after the murder tn 
May, 1963, of the left-wing member of 
parliament, Gregory Lambrakis, who had 
been prominent in the international 
peace movement and alone managed to 
cover the route of the banned Easter 
march of 1963. The movement, which 


has as its aim the restoration of demo- 
cracy in Greece, had its first Congress 
nt the end of March. 300 young workers, 
peasants and students from all parts of 
Greece, elected in the course of wide 
pre-Congress activity, look part. The 
Congress was also attended by delega- 
tions from youth mavements of Europe, 
Africa and Asia, but the government did 
not allow permits to enter the country 
to delegations from socialist countries. 

At present the Lambrakis Youth Organi- 
sation, which attracts not only the left- 
wing but broader liberal elements, has 
two projects on hand. One is the collect- 
ing of books to form libraries to take 
out to the people in the countryside who 
do not normally have access to them. The 
second is the planting of trees in an 
attempt to revive forests in areas where 
they have been damaged or neglected. 

Three weeks ago, a demonstration by 
students in Athens against American 
atrocities in Vietnam was brutally braken 
up by the police. In fact they intervened 
without any authority, as the students 
had gathered outside the University in 
a “savereign area” which is under the 
jurisdiction of the University and where 
the students have the right of assembly. 
Many of the students were beaten up, as 
was Mikis Theodorakis who was also 
taking part. Fourteen students were 


German youth oppose political censorship 


A correspondent writes: The Frank- 
furter Rundschau reported on April 9 
that a meeting had taken place the pre- 
vious afternoon in the Frankfurt Town 
Hall between city officials and represen- 
{atives of a number of political and trade 
unionist youth groups concerning censor- 
ship and police interference with the 
demonstration on March 27, organised 
by the German Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, against US policies in 
Vietnam. (Peace News, April 9.) 

City officials included the town mayor, 
Professor Brundert, his deputy and Dr 
Meier of the legal section of the city 
police. Among the youth groups repre- 
sented were the Young Socialists affi- 
liated to the SPD (ithe major opposition 
party in the Federal Republic and the 
majority party in the Frankfurt city 
eouncil), the Young Liberals, the SDS 
(Gernian Socialist Students) and a Frank- 
furt University trade unionist youth 
section; there were six groups in all. 
The youth section of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, the purty currently in 
power, withdrew its participation during 
a planning meeting. 

Before the March 27 demonstration the 
police ordered the march organisers not 
‘through speech or through written 
slogans" to make statements taking 
sides in the South Vietnam conflict, In 
yarticular it was forbidden to criticise an 
‘ally of the West German govern- 
ment.” 

The march organisers notified the police 
that this restriction was unacceptable 
and was contrary to the provisions of the 
federal constitution. 4) people were 


taken into custody, some for carrying 
placards or refusing to give them up; 
but the larger number were an unselec- 
ted group of demonstrators and on- 
lookers rounded up near the American 
Consulate by the Bereitschaftpolizei, an 
emergency police force, called into action 
by the city police when placard carriers 
appeared near the Consulate. Police had 
specifically forbidden an assembly 
there. 


The mayor deplored the attempt by the 
police to impose an advance political 
censorship, declaring that this was un- 
lawful and agreed to hold an investiga- 
tion of the city administration to deter- 
mine responsibility. The youth 
representatives also asked for an assur- 
ance that there would not be future 
interference of this kind. However, Dr 
Meier, the police representative, was not 
in agreement with the mayor. 
One youth spokesman said: 
“This is not the first time this has 
happened. An order is given by some- 
one in the city administration placing 
improper restrictions on political 
meetings or demonstrations. Often the 
order is ignored and the police do not 
try to take action. This time, however, 
a large number of arrests were made. 
We would like the charges to be 
dropped, 


* Administrative decisions like this are 
unconstitutional with regard to the 
constitution of the Federal Republic, 
and it is important to note that the 
constitution of [esse itsclf speeifically 
states that when the constitutional 


rights are infringed it is the duty of 
citizens to oppose the unconstitutional 
acts. It would be wiser for the police 
to drop their charges. 
“ Actually, the police are not direct] 
at fault, whatever the views of hig 
police officials may be. I think these 
decisions are taken at some level in 
the civil administration and the police 
merely carry out their orders. 
“Unless there is a full investigation 
to find out who is responsible and how 
it happens, we believe these inter- 
ferences will continue. It is not enough 
for Professor Brundert to say he 
regrets what happened and agrees the 
police acted outside the law. Dr Meier, 
who represents the police, docs not 
agree with the mayor.” 
However, in view of the mayor's replies 
to thelr complaints, the youth groups 
decided to call off a protest rally whose 
slogan was to be: “It is no political 
trifle to disregard the constitution.” This 
action of the youth groups was decided 
on independently of the German CND, 
although their complaints arose from the 
interference with a CND activity. 
“We are generally concerned with off- 
cial interference with political expression 
and publicity,” said one spokesman. 
Many of us, although not all those 
represented here, are opposed to the 
designed Kmergency Laws which both 
major political parties wish to pass inta 
luw through the Bundestag (lower 
house). We feel that should these laws 
be passed, such restrictions and such 
actions by the police as happened on 
March 27 will become fully legal.” 
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Remember to order coptes of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: Sale or Return. From: 
Cireulalion Dept, 6 Caledanian Ra, N23. 


24-25 April, Sat-Sun 


GODSTONE, Surrey. From 12 noon Sat. Surrey 
Crest, North Park Lane. Kesidential weekend 
conference: ° Eaucation and Social Change.” 
Sneakurs: Anthony Weayer, and others. 
Education Workshop. 


8 May, Saturday 


HRBINBURGH 2. 2 ta 6,15 p.m. Hé George St. 
One-day school on‘ Warld Affairs and Ordinary 
People’ Applications te QG, Carnal! (5s), 3 
Bernard Terrace, Edinburgh 8, by 20 April. 
. Anternations! Co-aperation Year. 


5-11 June, Sat.-Sat. 


PGRKING, Surrey. Beatrice Webb House. 
Landon Co-operative Soelety Whitsun Hattday 
Course: ‘‘ Mainty for the medern woman,” 
' Towards bulter rave relations” and *' An 
introduction te the apts,” Details from Educa- 
tian Organiser, LCS Ltd, 116 Notting Hill Gate, 
Landon W.11, 


Every week 


Friday 
HIKMINGUAM, 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill, Jazz + all profits to CND 


BRIGHTON, 1 p.m, Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Yientc lunch and discussion; tee pro- 
vided, bring own food. In uid of Friends relief 
work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. @ Endsleign Street. 
Loca! Jeafiut distribution and relurn for retresh- 


mants. FPU. 

Saturday 

RIRMINGHAM. 16 acm. to 1 p.m, St Philips 
Place, Colmore Rew fopp Snow Hill stn) 
Pesvue News and Freedom selling. Contuct 
Martin Uragg. 6 8. Grave, Erdingtan, B'ham 


24 or CEN 6611 alice heura. Anarehist group. 
CHELTENTAM. 12 noon onwards. Curner of 
Weh St and Promenade, Peace News selling. 
Contact K. Wallace, 3i Lansdowne Cres. 


CROYDON. Ji a.m, to 4 p.m. Trinity Schael, 
North End, Peace News and Sanity selling. 
POLiards 1945. CND and YCNbD. 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 


t m, Corn Exchange tander 
Guinness clock}. 


tlergture stall, Peace News 


sales. YCNL. 
LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
fiace, Teace News selling. Contact David 


Lane, | Wentworth Head, phone 21958. 


LONDON W.C.1, 10.30 a.m to 12, 6 Endsleigh 
Street. Coffeo and discussion of current alfairs, 
all welcome. PRU. 


OXFORD. 1) am te 4 pm. Carfax. Peace 
News sclllng 

Sunday 

BIMMINGIIAM, 8 p.m. White Lion, Horse Fair. 


Paruisan Folk Club - all profits to CND, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
tO p.m. Boakstall. 
oiils 


Quayside, 1] a.m. 
Helpers phone Gosforti: 


Monday 


LONDON W,C.L. 


7 nh. 
FPU open house y 


6 Endsleigh Street. 


LONDON N.W.S. 
Nall, 
2s 6d. 


7.30 
Church Lane, 
YCND. 


pan. St Andrews Church 
Kingsbury, H & HB, adm 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
available - all welcome, Phone NOK 2447, 


LONDON N.&. 


69 pm, § Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, : 


Peace News packing - volunteers 


welcome, 
Thursday 
WATFORD. 7.45 pum. 


Hertfordshire Arms, St 


Athans Road Folk Club, adm Jy 6d. YCND 


arrested and nine were subsequently cov 
victed on charges of resisting the author 
lies. 

The Bertrand Russell Youth Commilteé | 
the non-aligned anti-nuclear weapots | 
organisation, is still in existence. lt ® 
planning, in conjunction with other | 
groups, 4 peace marathon this year on | 
May 16. ‘his will be preceded by a peac? 
congress on May 9. 

Michaelis Peristerakis, whose person 
initiative launched the Bertrand Russel 
Committee and who was its president 
was some time ago drafted into the at 
and there has been no news of him. { 
understand now that this is because “4 
the way left-wing intellectuals mm the 
army are treated in Greece, Tloweve 
good their qualifications may be the 
never become officers. They are sent in| ii. 
very remote areas in the north; kept?) 
extremely bad conditions, under Ve) 
strict censorship and not given arms 
employed as mule guides. 

In an afteinpt to break up any : 
tion between left-wing people in i 
army and make them suspicious of eat 
other, they are often asked to becom 
military policemen, One man, Dass 
polous, who recently refused to be & 
listed as a military policeman, was conn 
martialled and sentenced to 20 moon 
in prison. On appeal this wag redu 
to 8 months. 

Michaelis Peristerakis is a mule guid 
and is forbidden to write letters; he ¢ 
only communicate with his friends on | 


assoclt 


} 
| 


very infrequent leaves. 
The campaign for the 
remaining political prisoners sti 
tinues: there are still 88 in prison, 
League for Democracy in Greece 
been trying to get as many people 
possible to put pressure on the Gree 
government to release the prisoners 1 
Kaster, which in Greece falls this wee 
end. At the time of writing this theré 
no indication as to whether or not the 
efforts will streceed. 
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What do you think will happen? ” 
| “Wither they'll catch us and shoot us, or lose us and shoot somebody 
else.” 


“That's exactly what | thought. Why are we doing it?” 
“Beeause it’s inevitahle that someone should. Nelther of us can 
explain.” 
Conversation between two men plotting an explosion in occapied 
France, from “ The Power House,” by Alex Comtort. 
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Is it inevitable?) What makes people who believe in justice, tiberty and 
equality turn to violence In support of their cause? Is it a shrewd 
calculation or the force of sheer desperation? On this page we publish 
two reports which may contribute to this discussion. 

One is of a statement by Amilear Cabral, guerrilla leader in Portuguese 
Guinea, which draws the outline of a political argument for using vio- 
lence; the other, an article by a South Afriean correspondent about the 
execution of John Harris, who was hanged on April 1 for a bomb 
explosion in Johannesburg. ‘This article conveys something of the 
desperation which brought about an act of violence that Ted to the 
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Ploase ve Were emply and the sky was still 
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thatil late yesterday night, | had avoided 
day Ought of this morning. During the 
te work, coming home in the bus, 
Chiiy the evening paper, kissing my 
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*Y - 1 had felt it lying in wait for 
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deaths of two people. 


War was a last resort 
in Portuguese Guinea, 
Says resistance leader 


Announcing in London last week that the 
African guerrilla forces in Portuguese 
Guinea now controlled 40% of the terri- 
tory, Amilear Cabral, leader of the Afri- 
can Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and Cape Verde, explained why 
his party began guerrilla operauions. 
Myr Cabral said: 
“Wei are not in love with war for 
war's sake. We turned to guerrilla 
operations as a last resort in January 
1963, because the povernment in 
Lisbon refused to give us any channel 
of protest and no praspect of negotia- 
tions. But essentially wa are men of 
peace.” 
According to a report by Patrick Keatley 
in the Guardian of April 138, Mr Cabral 
added that. 


“They had used peaceful methods en- 
tirely in the first five years after the 
secret meeling in Bissau in 1956 when 
their party was founded. HE was only 
after they had tried every method of 


peaceful protest that they had turned 
to sabotage - against installations but 
not against people - in August 1061. 
The tlurd phase had come two years 
ago, when, with great regret, they had 
realised that Uhe only course to liberty 
and pohtical justice was outright 
fuerrilla war? 


Mr Cabral did not clarify the phrase 
“every method of peaceful protest.” la 
particular, he did not refer to a plan 
discussed jn 1962 (sce Peace News, May 
1962) for the World Peace Urigade to 
inuunt a naipviolent direct action praject 
in Portuguese Guinea. The project did 
Hot nmiaterialise; and although Amilear 
Cabral foresees a more intensive stage af 
the guerrilla war shortly, as the Portu- 
guese are thrown on to the defensive, 
Violence seems up to now to have proved 
successful - though we do not know at 
what cost in hunay life. 


Gur picture shows Amilear Cabral train. 
ing girl guerrillas, 


The day John Harris 
* Was hanged 


by a South African correspondent 


Deep in my heart, I do belizve 
We shall overcome some day. 


Yes, I believed that. So did millions af 
other people. So did the man who was 
going to be hanged at dawn. | set my 
alarm for five because | felt that 1 should 
not be asicep when this terrible Using 
happened. 
s * 

This morning, standing on my balcony 
before the sun rose, | thought of John 
Harris, a teacher, aged 27, married to 
a pretty girl and father of a nine-months- 
old san. 


} thought of how, for most of his short 
political life, John Warris had princi- 
pally heen active in working for 
SANROC, the South African organisation 
formed to fight racial discrimination in 
sport. We was prevented from continuing 
with this work by one of these “ bang" 
which the South African government 
customarily issnes to those who actively 
oppose apartheid. 

I thought of how, like many other indigz- 
nant and frustrated young South Afri- 
cans of all races, John tarris had Gnaily 
hecome involved in a sabotage organisa- 
lion. But where others, acting calmly, 
had scrupulously avoided risk to life, 
Warrisg, when his organisation was 
smashed in the middle of last year (mast 
of its members either heing held under 
the 90-day clause or having fed the 
country), acted in desperation. He ex 
ploded a bomb in the “ Whites Only” 
niain concourse of the Johanneshbury 
railway station. A warning telephone call 
which he maie tu the station aufhoritias 


was disregarded a8 a hoax anid many. 


people were injured - one of whom, Mrs 
Ethel Rhys, aged 77, subsequently died. 
Thinking of this crime, } did not try to 
justify it. But T found myself unable to 
see HW out of the contest of other crimes; 
the crimes committed by the South Afri- 
can government. 1 thought of the torture, 
unjust imprisonment, banishment, hun- 
ger, poverty, isolation and humiliation 
daly and deliberately inflicted on South 
African citizens, 

J thought of the méthods by which a 
“statement” had been extracted from 
John Harris while he was being held in 
detention. | thought of how be had ap 
peared in court with a broken jaw and 
many bruises. | remembered the medical 
evidence describing his numerous jnter- 
nal injuries and how his testicles were 
awollen ax a result of electric ierture, I 
thought of how neither the judge whe 
sentenced him nor the judges who dis- 
missed hits appeal had, in any way, taken 
these elrcumstanees into account. 

T thought of how John Lioyd had been 
brought straight from the total isolation 
and the anguish of 90-day detention ta 
give evidence that led to Harris’ canvic- 
tion. I wondered why the judge who 
sentenced Harris and the judges who 
dismissed his appeal had been prepared 
to accept such evidence. 

{ thought of the State President, Mr. 
Swart, who had rejected Mrs Harris’ 
petition for clemenoy. IT recalled the 
occasion when, as Minister of Justice, he 
had introduced a measure to extend com- 
plenty flogging - and how he had, on 
hat occasion, appeared in Parliament 
grinning and brandishing a cat o’nine 
tails. 

i thought of the present Minister of 
Justice, Mr Vorster, who had granted 
Mrs Harris a personal interview and 
listened unmoved ta her plea for her 
husband's life. I could not feel eurprined 
that he had been unmaved, [ could not 
helieve that the man who had aecepted 
“full responsibility” for the torture and 
death of so many men under 80-da 
detention would be affected hy the deat 
of one more, ; ne 

I thought of other men who had been 
executed. I thought of Mini, Mkaba and 


Khayings, hanged on November 6 last 
year for “ordering” the death of a 
traitor who was to pive state evidence, 
I thought ef how they had been offered 
their lives in exchange for informatian 
and of how they had preferred to die, 
I thought of how three more men are 
now under sentence of death for carryin 
out the erime which Mini, Mkaha and. 
Khayinga were executed for ordering. 
1 thought of how, in Pretoria jail, on 
the marning of an execution, all the 
prisoners bang their tim mugs against 
their plates. t thought of many of tha 
prisoners in Pretoria today, The ones f 
thought of were young people who, like 
John ifarris, had everything to lose - 
were talented, attractive people with 
every pergonel opportunity, But thoy 
were also people with high ideals anv 
deep convictions - pene] whi therefore. 
were unable to sit back and enjoy thelr 
privileged positions as white South 
Africans, who could not accept u corrapt 
society without trying to change it. — 
I thought of Dennis Goldberg, married 
with two children, unshakeably loyal to 
his convictions, serving a life sentence. 
1 remembered hearing how, at the 
Rivonia trial, he had been canvineed that 
he was going to receive the death 
penalty. When sentente was pronounced, 
is mother who was sitting in) the 
gallory, could not hear what was said. Ag 
the accused filed out, she deaned over 
and asked her gon, whe smiled joyfully 
and said, * Life, mother A life te ivel™ 
Hiow passionately 1 wished that John: 
Harris too could have 
say those wards, ; : 
As | looked down from my haleony, the 
dark sky and the sleeping city seemed 
to signify a tarpor, a torpor in which: 
South Africa Hes blind to injustice and 
ilead to compassion, And the carmaing of 
the first light, of which at that mement 


been enabled to 


] became ou ete could ahly algnal eur 


being plinged atiil deeper in the heart. 
of darkness. Today in South Africa, the 
bisth of a morning meant only the death 
of 4 man. eg ES : ney eer tent 
A man, who, a9 f have since heard, went 
to the gallows singing. Singing " We shall 
overcome.” Seo leg eel PUA 
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Anarchists on the march 


One wonders what anarchists expect to 
achieve by their obstructive activities. 
Qn Saturday and Sunday their organised 
atlemmptis at leading and blocking the 
Mastery inarch had no apparent point to 
them, but were fairly casily overcome. 
On Easter Monday their strategy seemed 
equally pomtless hut was more effective. 
They were a considerable nuisance, 


Many campaigners recognise the logic 
of anarchist arzuments against the state 
and othe military. These pcople are 
probably as wuch anarchists as the anar- 
chists themselves, without finding it 
necessary to parade in black and red 
hehind a Federation banner. There is 
ne contradiction in anarchists organising 
themselves to further their aims - but 
it seems rather illogical that they who 
are most vociferous in asserting the 
right of individuals to associate freely 
for any purpose whatsoever should be 
the first to try and impede the progress 
of the many thousands of marchers asso- 


ie 


clating freely to protest against nuclear 
weapons. 

The Committee of 100 assembly in 
Downing Street was intended to provide 
a forum for those interested in suggest- 
ing alternatives to the prospect of rally- 
ing behind the Labour left as the only 
possible peace movement initiative 
towards solving the problem of Vietnam. 
Peler Cadogan made his startling pro- 
posal that we as individuals, by-passing 
the government, should seck to recon- 
vene the Geneva conference ourselves, 


But this went undiscussed, One anarchist 
was frank enough to say that the anar- 


chists were not reformist but revolu- 
tionary and therefore could offer no 
solution to the Vietnam war. Another 


accused Cadogan of being a “liberal” 
who had misled the anarchists by tnvit- 
ing them to a Downing Street filled with 
policemen, A third announced that he 
was waiting for no more discussion but 
was going through the cordon into 


a 
rsp eee Ine. Aa aris 


Marred by muddle 


The Committee of 100 Christian Group’s 
demonstration on Good Friday was 
marred by confused thinking and inade- 
quate planning. Its main object was to 
protest about the fact that no-one can 
go to church on Foulness Island without 
first obtaining a inilitary permit, This 
being so, it seemed inconsistent that the 
Committee tried to obtain as many per- 
mits as possible. The six people who 
were peetally allowed to attend the 
service may well have sown useful seeds 
of doubt among the local congregation; 
bat this did not prevent the action as 4 
whole from seeming illogical. Some of 
the demanstratora themselves doubted 
the validity of applying for permits; 
others had not seriously considered the 
implications of this procedure. One or 
two were so frustrated that they tres- 
passed on to the Island in order to try 
ad RL the church, permits or no per- 
mits. 


About half of the hundred or so people 
who marched on Good Friday to the 
outer baundary of Foulness AWRE were 


TEMPORARY 
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Christians. The Vicar of Great Wakering, 
the local village, must have been a 
courageous man to come out and preach 
a sermon to such a congregation at such 
a place. But apart rrom the subsequent 
march to Southend and quite lively open- 
air mecting on the front, the demonstra- 
tion seemed a muddled affair. Probably 
the Committee of 100 Christian Group 
should have confined itself to holding 
a service at the boundary. 


Many of the thirty or forty non-Christian 
demonstrators could provide no clear 
reason for their presence; though some 
felt that civil liberties were at stake. 
Whether or not it is justifiable for 
atheists and agnostics to demonstrate in 
solidarity with a religious service, it is 
important that, if they do, they conduct 
themselves in a dignified fashion. Un- 
fortunately the so-called “ supporting 
vigil” consisted of an aimless looking 
collection of people meandering about 
on the road or recumbent on the grass. 
It was natural that this would provoke 
scorn among the focal onlookers, and 
disenchantment jmong the demonstra- 
tors themselves. Many admitted that they 
felt their presence was useless, and that 
they should have been standing up as an 
orderly vigil, But it had not apparently 
vecurred to any of them to take the inm- 
tiative and organise a proper vigil them- 
selves. Ironically, at fhe open-air meet- 
ing in Southend later on. speakers 
proudly stressed that Committee of 160 
members had found that power, responsi- 
hility and initiative rested with then- 
selves as individuals. ... 


The “ public assembly " held by the Com- 
mittee at Downing Street on Easter 
Mondsy was also full of confusion and 
appeared not to have beon properly 
planned. Noone seemei sure whether 


Street whether 
lowed or not. tle was arrested imune- 
diately as he tried to break Uirough. 
Nobody folluwed. All nis comrades could 
find to do was to wave their barmners, 
chant abuse at the police, and generally 
revile anyone who counselicd more 
rational behaviour. 


Downing anybody  fol- 


Finally, when it became apparent that 
there was no chance of getting through 
to Downing Street, they mostly set off 
for Monck Street; when that proved to 
be heavily guarded by police, they went 
off aimlessly towards Westminster, 
What is the point in all this? Perhaps 
Freedom would like to explain. ‘The 
anarchists have done neither themselves 
nor the peace movement any credit over 
aster. 


Below: anarchists in Whitehall 
(Photo by John Haynes) 


they were there for a meeting or a sit- 
down. Initially Committee rmaembers 
began to sit. Then they had second 
thoughts, stood up, and started speaking. 
But without adequate loudspeakers, in 
such a disorganised throng it was im- 
possible for many people to hear the 
speeches. 


Similar criticisms can be made of 
another project sponsored by the Com- 
mittee of 100: the ten-day fast in protest 
against the war in Vietnam. This action 
is potentiaHy valuable: ten young 
people, publicly demonstrating their 
moral abhorrence of the Vietnam = war 
by renouncing all food for ten days and 
remaining in a public place in a digni- 
fied manner, could have a considerable 
effect on those who see them and note 
what they are doing. Unfortunately this 
action too is being marred by muddle 
and slovenliness. Why can the demon- 
straturs not see how much greater their 
impact might be if they tovk the trouble 
to keep reasonably clean and tidy? (They 
are not camping out overnight.) Why 
were adequate physical preparations nat 
niade beferchand? They have nothing to 
sit on, and no means of sheltering from 
the frequent April showers, which send 
them diving down the nearest subway 
entrance. The fast has only just begun; 
so perhaps it is not too late: perhaps 
the fasters can pull themselves tC shale 
and succeed in creating the valuable 
impression on the public that they 
deserve to make if they persist with a 
project demanding so much determina- 
tion and fortitude. 


Ail these Committee of 100 Easter pro- 
jects exemplify a rather worrying trend 
among demonstratura al the moment. It 
is timé a greater sense of dignity was 
te-instilled inta peace activity. 


Research team 


questions 
200 marchers 


marchers 
issued 


Two hundred = aster 
answered a questionnaire 
by the Peace Research Centre, 
Laneaster, last weekend, The 
Guardian reported on Monday that 
answers to the questionnaire 
showed that the average age 0 
those on the march was 24, an 
that the most common individual 
age was 18 


the 
they 


Wighty-eight of 
marchers  cjuestioned 
would take part in a peaceful 
demonstration even if it had been 
prohibited by the police. If & 
demonstration involved violence to 
the extent of breaking windows, 
48% said they would take part and 
te would have nothing to do with 
fits 


Fifty-two per cent would vote 
Labour in a general election, four 
per cent Liberal, and 17% fof 
other parties (excluding the Con- 
servatives). Sixteen per cent said 
they would not vote at all. 


per | 
| 
On religion, 52% neither believed 
| 


cent 
said 


nor practised, cight per cent 
believed and practised, cight per 
cent believed but did not practise: 
and 16% apposed all forms of 
religious belief, 

Seventy-two per cent would refuse 
to serve in the armed forces. 
‘Twenty per cent would be pre 
pared to serve in an international 
UN force. 


On the march itself, most 
marchers had no doubts about the 
value of the march but many felt 
that it did not affeet the govern 
ment and believed it had becomé 
an institution. The main reason 
given for taking part in it was to 
“ban the bomb” and Vietnam wa4 
not mentioned as a very significant 
factor. 


Data from the sample will be sent 
to the Peace Research Institule 1) | , 
Qslo and the results will be pub: | } 
lished together with the results of | | 
a survey of the West German peace 


march, > | 
In good | 
company | 
We were greatly encouraged, sellin 


Peace News at the Faster deans, 


tions, to find that practically DO" of 
demurred at the new increased price ad 
the paper; people very readily accePr” | 
our explanation of the Increase, ¥ 
In fact, a recent trade journal lists nit 
periodicals which are changing ie ; 
prices. Among them are Fire, rishi 
Housewife, Our Dogs, Wham, the ory 
Licence Journal and the London My8™ 
Mapazine. 'The whole fist is quite | 
and you can safely ussume that al oy, 
changes are upward. This is a head? 
for George Brown; but at least we're 

the only offenders. of 

rop Print 


total since February B 


678 


contributions this week £4 10 
we need £6000 by February 19 
Please send cheques etc to th? | 
treasurer payable to Peace N 


5 Caledonian Road London NI | 
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Amen Corner 


James Baldwin 
talks to Nat Hentoff 


per along time James Baldwin, Public 
‘Mare, had consumed most of the energy 
‘ad time of the private writer within. 
a recent: months, however, the balance 
Bal bepun to shift back. As a result, 
i, dwin, newly returned from Europe 
xa the “April opening of his play, The 
men Corner, at the Ethel Barrymore 
ere in New York looked unusually 
ver ed and relaxed during: a recent con- 
furation in his spacious,  sparely 
“ Mished apartment on West bind 
cue in the 80s. (A non-plush section 
the city. 


sete! accelerating pleasure, Baldwin 
PMOke of multiple works in progress. 
On the typewriter,” he pointed across 


‘he hall to his office, " is the last of three 
ew stories that will be part of Going to 
fet the Man, which Dial will publish 
ee Year. ['m midway through the first 
werk - or Section - of a very Jong novel, 
Whi’ the Rest af Heaven Was Hlue, 
mic he will consist of three parts. It 
bees two families, one white and one 
Wor ate from the Civil War to the Second 
rld War. 


And,” Raldwin paused to light) a 
ne ‘rette, “1 have one act done of a pew 
in The 121st Day of Sudom, which 
St hay Berjaman wants to put on in 
to 1 ktiolm and about which ve talked 
‘9 ’ Robert Whitehead in terms of a New 
production.” 


haat charted the immediate future, 
Dare Witt wrenched himself back into that 
me of his past distilled in The Amen 
ang Tle had written the play in 1953 
wey 2h4, and it was ae ‘formed for 4 
stitd the next year by ao group of 
. €nis at Toward University, The 
huntiy? Corner did not come alive again 
~ March, 1964, when Frank Silvera 
muced it in Los Angeles where it ran 
March of this year (along with 3 
Week sidetrip to San Francisco). 
ne forgotten,’ Baldwin said, “ Frank 
he W it existed and 1 was startled to hear 
“A8 voing to be done again.” 
win ad bepun ie he Amen Corner," Bald 
et Tecalled, “after my first novel, Go 
net It on the Mountain,” and it was even 


Ure COW 


ab than that book because IT was 
- hot the most pacific of 
“t-wing weeklles 

Mis angry, turbulent, and 
nluetimes intolerant - but 
“Ver of vegetarians, _ flat- 


“arthers or non-Labour Party 
Peace workers 


Cvery Friday from all 
Newsagents Is 


ecuantaRe of this 


SPecial offer 


‘ 


much more scared, At that point I was 
being pressured - as you are in’ this 
business - to write another novel, but [ 
knew TF shouldn’t. I had to find out if I 
could write a play. I had to find out 
how to make people reveal themselves 
when there is no way to describe them 
except for them to describe themselves 


“After all this time,” Baldwin leaned 
back in a chair and smiled, “1 was 
surprised when | saw it last year in 
California. I liked it more than T thougdit 
{ would. Oh, there are probably a great 
many things wrong with it, but I cawt 
do anything absut that [haven't 
changed It at all, You see, ’'m not that 
boy any more. He was somewhat more 
open and more sanguine than I am now 
- and, of course, much less experienced. 
I think you get sudder as you vrow older 
and begin to see your limits and the 
limits of the world. But you have to, or 
else you'd be living in a fantasy land.” 


The people in the play had been drawn 
from Baldwin's early years as a boy 
preacher in a storefront church. "Ud 
always been curious,” he said, “about 
what those brothers and sisters were like 
when they weren't wearing their long 
white robes, And as I wrote and thoupht 
about them, it became clear to me that 
they weren't far from being what are 
now called Black Muslims. From the 
brute facts of their existence and aspira- 
tions, they had retreated into a kind of 
theology which gave them an ilusion of 
dignity. But their church was insular 
and terribly defensive. What they had 
done was perfectly comprehensible but 
nonetheless monstrous. tn the play, one 
woman, Sister Margaret - based in part 
on an evangelist (d known » does finally, 
at oa great price, liberate herself. That 
church in The Amen Corner is a kind of 
metaphor for the ways in which we - and 
T mean all of us - lie to ourselves. And 
the play is about what happens to us 
when we do.” 


In retrospect, was The Amen Corner a 

preliminary testing eround for the later 

tilues for Mister Charlie? “Nao,” said 

Baldwin, reaching for a ean of beer, ert 
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exists by Hselfe Padlon't think of my work 
in that way. Everything Use ever done 
has acvays been very hard. You ado 
learn some things about craft if you 
write Jom enotsh, Wut f never learned 
enough to be helped when [ start some- 
thing new, ‘The problems are always 
different.” 


Also different tid been the route of this 
first) professional production of The 
Amen Corner © frow California te Broad- 
way. “certainly hope,’ Baldwin 
emphasised, “this may be a sign that 
plays can have a reasonable life seme 
where else rather than have to depend 
on making Wohere. Because here,” Baltd- 
wih fose und some of the tormer, 
familiar exacerhation in volte anid ges: 
ture returned, “the theatre is extremely 
ee I've yrat nothing against 

eo, Dolly!’ but when theres gothing 
but Hello, Dolly! ' you have no 
resonance tu the theatre. People walk 
out exactly the same as when they walk- 
edo in And this vorroborates and con- 
firms the tremendous irreality which is 
the major plawne of American life.” 


“Vhat irreahty,” Baldwin continued, 
“manifests itself in so many stvanre 
forms. Ulues for Mister Charlie opens on 
May 3 in Loudon as part of the World 
Phealre Festival under the auspices of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company. And 
The Amen Corner tas been invited to 
seven Fnavonean festivals For hoth plays 
we've asked State Department ecaopera- 
tion. Not money, mind you, hut the kind 
of co-operation that mipht help in certain 
kinds of emergencies and a recognition 
of the fact that these are Aqmerican plays 
in international festivals. Hut su far the 
State Department has refused caypera- 
tion. In their Jetters they've been ¢ure- 
fuliy vanue But ['ve heard unofficially 
that sume people there feel my work 
doesn't represent American life. What 
country iio you suppose they tee ja? 


“That getting back to the irroality of 
Broadway,” Waldwin began to walk 
around whe room, “ Flat for Mister 
Charlie made people react, made peaple 
talk to each other 1 didn't give a dann 
whether they liked it ag not, but | did 
want something to happen to them while 
they saw it. The Amea C He jd A Very 
Witferent kind of urbe but {hope tt too 
pets peaple ro look heneath the skin. It 
ere he grinned, “ike lorgy and Bess 
or Cabin in the Sky, Or Hello, Dolly!" 


When Baldwin returns soon to his new 
apartment in Paris, he will resume play 


alter 7 tlnish the new 
piay,” he said firmiy, “there ll te ipne 
pause and VR be «a novelist again. 1 still 
think of anyself primariy as a novelist, 
and 1 do want to pet Ghat lang nevel out 
before bio eighty. Hat ld can't tell exact 
ly what percentape of my tine from pow 
on will be wiven to ate or novels, 1 do 
not ke ta be corralled, ta be tok} what 
fo can aud cant de and when And 
God knows, people are always trying to 
do Just that?’ 


* Similarly,” Baldwa sald, “J don't know 
how much of a * public figure! Vr gti 
roing to have te be from time to dang. 
[da know that net much has chaoged 
since The Fire Next Time. To am got 
aipressed, for example, when the Pres: 
dvait uses ? We ahall overcome’ in a 
speach. I've beard so many speeches, 
What is crucial is that none of thee 
slogans « ‘War on Poverty,’ {The Groat 
society’ « means anything unless there 
are basic changes tn ibe redtatribirtiear 
of wealth and power. ‘The vate by iself 
doesn't means anything if you don’t haw 
how youre going ta cal smal you doa't 
know how you're game (a pet a job in an 
age of cybernalian. And how nan you 
talk of a War on Paverty if you're aot 
really doluy something: about dlsartia 
ment? And what if seme New York 
labour leaders go down to Schma? So 


writing. " Hat 


long as they keep Negroes out of thelr, 


umons here - baby, Min serry. 


“As for me, then, wha can tel? Thera 
may well he times wher Vi have to da 
less wrlang thas Po waut to. But Ui oot 
Wai upser as bouged to be about thie cole 
as a poblic figure. U's a Cact of my hfe, 
UH never vet used to if, but it no longes 
bugs mo, What used to bother ma waa 
that To myself inight come to take jt 
seriously, but d keaw vow Py net Baing 
to be mishsal about who Cam and wher f 
can = and cant do,” 
“Vhe way (i dooks,” a visiler interrupted 
“Lela dunes is golig ta take SOvae ot 
that public figure weight aif you.’ 
Haliwin ssiuled broadly. " Asubasty 
can have it who wants tt. Me, inn fuoking 
forward to tniddle age.’ He by anotlar 
cigarette. 
Baldwin beesthed deeply and stretched 
hig legs. “Vin anmagted Uye lasted so 
lang.” 


Copyright Nat Henied? 1984 
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Anthony Barnett 


Stuff Smi 


iby the time this article is published the 
American jazz violinist Stuff Smith will 
have begun a two-week residency at 
Annie’s Roum, This is his first visit to 
Ingland and undoubtedly will provide 
one of the most rewarding jazz ex- 
perlences this year. 


The history of the violin in jazz has been 
jong but erratic, Karly jazz bands which 
often played for daneing made frequent 
use of the instrument. The violin was 
rewtlily accessible to those who wished to 
learn music and not until ideas about 
jazz instrumentation were more firmly 
established did the violin diminish in 
popularity. Despite the problem of evalv- 
Ing a satisfactory jazz technique for the 
violin some danee and jazz orchestras in- 
sisted on the instrument's validity; this 
led naturally to the emergence of several 
notable jazz violinists or musicians who 
doubled on the instrument. 


Pre-eminent among those who emerged 
from the jazz orchestra is Stuff Smith. 
Horn in Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1909, 
Hezekiah ifenry Gordon Smith began 
to learn the violin when he was six. 
Later he played in the dance band led by 
his father (also a violinist) before, at the 
age of fifteen, attending university on a 
music scholarship. As a result of an in- 
creasing awareness of jazz and popular 
music he joined a touring musical show 
where he gained the nickname Stuff: 
“There were so many people in the 
troupe I didn’t know ull their names so I 
called everybody Stujf. Soon everyone 
called me Stuff and it stuck.” 


Stuff Smith's first recordings, for the 
Gennett company in 1028, were made 
with Alphonse Trent’s orchestra, Krom 
recorded evidence this orchestra was a 
very efficient, disciplined outfit which 
produced several talented musicians. 
Listening particularly to the version at 
breakneck speed of St James Infirmary, 
recorded jn 1930, it is clear that Stuff 
Smith already had achieved maturity and 
evolyed the audacious horn-like approach 
to the violin which became his unique 
frade-niark six years later. The earliest 
examples of Stuff Smith's zany vocal art 
are heard on St James Infirmary (inelud- 
ing a fine seat chorus) and recorded at 
the same session, After You've Gone. 
The latter is a fine arrangement which 
hardly sounds dated despite the presence 
of tuba and banjo. Both recordings show 
the excellence of Snub Mosley’s early 
trombone work. 


During the early 1930s Stuff Smith lett 
Alphonse Trent and formed his own hand 
in the area of Buffalo, NY. The band 
included Joe Thomas and eventually 
trumpeter Jonah Jones who ieft Jimmy 
Luneeford to join Stuff Smith. Later 
Stuff Smith organised a big band which 
he took to New York. The venture was 
commercially unsuccessful and the musi- 
clans returned to Buffalo. Jonah Jones 
rejoined Stuff Smith in 1935, marking 
the beginning of a highly successful 


| Discography of Stuff Smith 
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musical association. In an interview with 


Don Gold for Down Beat published in 
1958 Jonah Jones recalled the period: 


“Then, Ben Bernie came through with 
Dick Stabile, Dick said our group 
would be fine at the Onyx in New 
York. We didn’t believe it. But Stabile 
said he’d get us in there. We finally 
did get an offer to-make it but didn’t 
believe it even then. We did make it 
to New York and got $75 a week, plus 
doubling at the Roxy, where scale was 
$142 at the time.” 
For ahout ten years on from 1936 the 
hub of jazz activity was situated on 52nd 
Street, New York. The Street’s most 
famous club was the Onyx and accom- 
plished musicians and entertainers like 
Stuff Smith, Jonah Jones, and Charlie 
Shavers with the John Kirby orchestra, 
helped to mould the club’s image and 
maintain its exacting reputation. 
Wearing a battered top-hat Stuff Smith 
(and Jonah Jones) mixed eccentric 
comedy routines with some of the most 
extraordinary music heard in New York. 
He was described as the mad genius of 
the violin and Inez Cavanagh and Timme 
Rosenkrantz named him “the palpitating 
Paganini.” Recorded for Vocalion in 
February 1936 under the name of Stuff 
Smith's Onyx Club Boys, the band’s first 
record, a two-part vocal novelty game 
entitled I’se A-Muggin’, was an imme- 
diule success; versions by other bands 
following on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Stuif Smith’s violin is heard only briefly 
on this record which is not exactly jazz 
but which contains a wildly chaotic and 
hilarious vocal chase. 
Four further recording sessions took 
place in 1936 with a personnel slightly 
at variance with the February session 
and in particular enhanced by the pre- 
sence of drummer Cozy Cole, Unfortu- 
nately, the records (most of which were 
issued in England) are now difficult to 
find hut two are available as reissues on 
microgroove and ure listed in the dis- 
cography printed with this article. Of 
special interest are the lyrics, sung by 
Jonah Jones, of Stuff Smith’s compasi- 
tion You'se a Viper (not reissued) which 
refer to the under-world associations of 
Mezz Mezzrow: 


Dreamed ‘bout a reefer five feet long 

The monte Mezz but not too strong 

You'll get high but not for long 

Why man? Cause you'se a viper. 
The following year, 1937, four titles were 
recorded for Decca with the addition of 
the fine clarinetist, Buster Bailey; the 
new pianist was Clyde Hart. Of greatest 
interest is the Raymond Scott composi- 
tion, Twilight In Turkey Another title, 
Onyx Club Spree, contains trite but seli- 
reflective lyrics by Stuff Smith: 

Now all we need is one more man 

to give a demonstration of the thing 

called jam; 

_ What's wrong with the fiddle? ... 
From 1940 until 1944 Stuff Smith made 


AU but one of the following microgroove records have heen issued in 
England, although some are now deleted from the catalogues. Dobell’s 
Record Shop, Charing Cross Koad, will supply or assist in obtaining most 
of them. Only the albums recorded in 1957 contain all tracks by Stuff 


Smith. 
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records with various personnels for an 
assortment of companies including Var- 
sity and Steiner-Davis (with Red Norvo) 
culminating in the September 1944 
session for Asch which produced six 
titles by the then established trio of 
Stuff Smith, Jimmy Jones and John Levy. 
One of the titles is a very fine original 
composition, Desert Sands, several other 
versions of which Stuff Smith later 
recorded. 
Pianist Billy Taylor, who himself joined 
Stuff Smith the following year, has 
remarked: “Just three guys and no 
drums! It was one of the most rhythmic 
trios I ever heard.” 


The trio made other records: two issued 
titles for the Army Service Forces V- 
Discs (including a version of Humor- 
esque) and same unissued titles for 
Savoy. In December 1944 the trio played 
a concert organised by Timme Rosen- 
krantz (who arranged for Stuff Smith’s 
present visit to England). Happily, the 
music was preserved and mostly made 
available on the French Selmer label. 
On Big Wig in the Wigwam Stuff Smith 
was reunited with Cozy Cole. Some days 
later at Timme Rosenkrantz’ New York 
apartment the violinist recorded with 
Lucky Thompson and Erroll Garner. 


By June 1945 a new trio was formed with 
Billy Taylor and bassist Ted Sturgis. 
Apparently the only recorded examples 
of their work are from another Timme 
Rosenkrantz concert some of which is 
availahle in England on Doug Dobell’s 
77 Records. The music reaches a high 
intensity of excitement and quality. In 
the same year Sarah Vaughan recorded 
with Stuff Smith his composition Time 
And Again. 


The early 1950s were economically diffi- 
cult years for jazz, Many musicians found 
it necessary to leave the profession for 
a while and some orchestras ceased. One 
musician in particular, Dizzy Gillespie, 
who pursued a policy of versatile enter- 
tainment, survived the period and 
actually managed his own recording 
company. In 1951 Stuff Smith joined 
Dizzy Gillespie for four titles, one of 
which, Caravan, is a rough, exotic piece 
of music with a flery contribution from 
the violinist. Six years later Dizzy Gil 
lespie recorded a successful complete 
album with Stuff Smith, marred only by 
the presence of an unsympathetic vocal 
group on one short track. 


September 1956 marked Stuff Smith's 
more active return to recorded jazz. He 
is at present with an old colleague, the 
magnificent tenor saxophonist, Ben 
Webster, on eleven titles of the four 
volume set, Ella Fitzgerald Sings the 
Duke Ellington Song Book. The collec- 
tion is not an entirely happy affair and 
certainly the small group tracks, com- 
pared with those by the Duke Ellington 
orchestra, are preferable if only for the 
(respectively) luxurious and witty  bril- 
liance of Ben Webster and Stuif Smith. 
Ella Fitzgerald did not suit the Duke 
Ellington orchestra and many ugly 
clashes occur. 


A week later Stuff Smith was one of 
several guest instrumentalists with Nat 
Cole and his trio of John Collins, Chartie 
Harris and Lee Young. The resulting 
album is good and provides a_ rare 
opportunity to hear once more Nat Cole's 
plana. 

In 1057 Stuff Smith recorded three com- 
plete albums for Verve. On the first he is 
teamed with the young pianist, Carl 
Perkins, who died hefore fulfilling an 
exceptional promise. The other miusic- 
jans (from two sessions) are Curtis 
Counce or Red Callender and Frank 
Butler or Oscar Bradley, Six of the 
titles are original compositions. The 
music js very relaxed. Stuff Smith is 
unusually restrained and his solos are 
carefully constructed. 


Gn the second album, -recorded with 


Osear Peterson, the violinist builds 10 
an exciting climax on a long swinging 
version of Desert Sands. Stuff Smit 
attacks (sometimes ferociously) most 
the time and the rhythm section, which 
includes Ray Brown and Hollywood 
studio drummer, Alvin Stoller, work# 
well. 

The third album is the set with Di 
Gillespie which has been mentioned 
ready. After an uneasy introduction 


best track, though Rio Pakistan, afl 
original composition which successfully 
sustains an Oriental mood, is musical 
more ambitious. Pianist, Winton Kelly 
is shown to better advantage than of 
his work with Miles Davis; and Paul 
West and J. C. Heard complete a fine 
rhythm section. During the same yea 
Stuff Smith toured Europe (not England) 
with Ella Fitzgerald and Oscar Pete 
son. 

Two issued albums were recorded 19 
1959, both of which feature Stuff Smith 
singing on record for the first time since 
the 1940s. The first album, for 20th 
Century Fox, was recorded with Jimmy 
Jones and trumpeter Johnny Letman. 
The material, including many number 
not often associated with jazz, ig mo% 
unusual, On the album entitled Cat OF 
A Hot Fiddle, with pianists John Eato® 
or Paul Smith, the violinist work? 
through a set mostly of standards, AY 
though Stuff Smith himself plays well: 
the music is not exceptional. the tw? 
pianists, so far as jazz is concerned, are 
undistinguished. In 1964 Stuff Smith 
recorded with Ray Nance an albu 
which has not been issued. 


Throughout a long career of playing ane 
recording Stuff Smith’s palais anility 
has amazed musicians and audiences. He 
has often spoken about his concept ° 
music and his approach to the violin 
a vehicle for jazz expression: 
“I've always visualised myself playing 
pe pee tenor or clarinet. Also, I done 
use the full bow - only the end, abow 
six inches, maybe eight inches at tim® 
The reason for that is you can sl¥ 
more easily, the way a horn would, aM 
you can get more warmth, Using 1 
end of the bow, moreover, causes ve 
to bow the way you breathe. I mea 
it's my equivalent of a horn players 
breath control. Then, if I want to make 
a slaccato accent, | bring the bow Mid 
but almost as if IT were hitting 
cymbal.” y, 
Stuff Smith has not stopped at being. 
accomplished musician. IIe has conn 
ued the traditions of singing, dane 
and clowning which he learnt from 


early experience with musical show! | 


He has built a library of original cor 
positions: fine jazz pieces and successte 
popular songs to which good varall®® 
have frequently paid tribute, In real! 
the whole colossal fleld of popular mus 
belongs to Stuff Smith. 

Recently a Stulf Smith reissue album 
reviewed in a jazz magazine, The WE 
ing was impertinent. The critic preswiye, 
to condemn the use of jazz vi 
“oan act of pointless heroism... 
limbo instrument, unloved, unwan 
and unused.” Ht is easy to forget 8! 


and it is easy to patronise enthustaé 


ally the mad happenings of his ¥ nh 
Both attitudes, T am sure, are Wing 


Stuif Sinith is essentially an outstan fr 
musician, in the words of Nat Hente), 
“a wholly engaging and engaged ee 
vidual in the main eurrent of J4 
both despite and because of the 
ment he chooses to play. 


hy 
Stuff Smith fs resident at Annies Kod 


Covent Garden, fram April 21 for 
weeks, 

sf 
Anthony Barnett is a regular contr ibME 
to Peace News on jazz, He is a pect 
jazz conga drummer. 
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SATYAGRAHA REGAINED 


The second of two articles by Bjorn Merker 
on India’s Gandhian movement 


In today’s India, Gandhi is remembered 
mainly in the form of misplaced statues, 
pompous memorial buildings and unc- 
{uous specches. Nonetheless, there is in 
the country a faithful following of his, 
struggling to turn away attention 
from the man as a national fetish to what 
he stood for in terms of ideals and pro- 
Lrammmes. (My last article was concerned 
with some of the shortcomings and weak 
points of this worthy endeavour, and 
here I am concerned with some attempts 
to arrive at a fuller implementation of 
non-violence in aetion in India.) 


At the latest all-India Sarvodaya meeting, 
held in the South, one of the very active 
workers there started a report about 
local activities with “As you know, we 
believe in satyagraha....’ Almost sound- 
ing like an apology, this statement illu- 
strales. the minority position within 
Sarvodaya hell by advocates of what 
in the West goes by the name “ direct 
action.” It has been left to a few devotces 
of non-violent action to try to apply the 
techniques developed during the free- 
dom struggle to the social and economic 
problems mounting all about them in 
independent India. 


One of the most insistent protagonists 
of this minority view is a man called 
Gora. He believes in the establishment 
of the non-violent society of Gandhi's 
conception, but has no illusions that this 
can be brought about in one all-embrae- 
ing transformation. He paints no beauti- 
ful utopias, but looks for revolutionary 
challenges at the stark facts of soctety 
around him. The revolution through “a 
change of heart” has to be vested in the 
future; Gora wants to accomplish his 
revolution here and now, by direct action 
transforming specific social conditions 
and practices, 


Gora sees “enlightened anarchy” as a 
main feature of the non-violent society 
where the people’s self-reliant and volun- 
lary action replaces state power and co- 
ercion. This goal is brought nearer hy 
involving people increasingly in tackling 
their own problems and making demo- 
cracy increasingly “direct.” In_ the 
present Indian context the political 
parties are seen as an obstacle, acting as 
divisive “middle-men” between the 
people and their government; Gora is 
erilical of the pomp and extravagance of 
Indian legislators, which ereate a widen- 
ing gulf hetween them and the people. 
So Gora leads a direct action movement 
against “ party and pomp,” besides carry- 
ing on constructive work in his yillage in 
Andhra Pradesh. This direct action 
movement is in a sense a direct continua- 
Hon of the freedom struggle, in as much 
as it tries to bring about the real libera- 
tion of the common man which Gandhi 
saw as the goa] of the non-violent en- 
deavour. 


After independence 


Freedom did not come to the common 
man on the transfer of power in 1947; 
the supposed representatives of poverty- 
stricken millions began clothing them- 
selves in extravagance and pomp much 
in the manner of the former colonial 
rulers. They now draw salaries of 500 
rupees a month plus daily allowances of 
31 rupecs, while most men struggle to 
earn even one rupee a day. A cabinet 
minister draws 60,000 rupees a year plus 
free house, water, electricity and furni- 
ture worth 38,000 rupees. Whereas 
Gandhi, in identification with the com- 
mon man, received foreign dignitaries 
on the floor in his mud hut in the 
ich colony in Delhi, now even the 
Chie? Ministers of the various states have 
to inhabit palatial residences with con- 
crete drive-ways for visiting cars; this 
does little to make the barefooted Indian 
feel the advent of democracy. Lavish 
mintatertal dinners are attended hy “the 
servants of the people" arriving by free 
first class train or alr travel, while the 
farmer struggles on foot or at best In a 
bullock cart. 


Democracy cannot function with repre- 
kentatives who in thelr vary. mode of 


living are alienated from the people they 
are supposed to represent, and a non- 
violent social order cannut be established 
on the large-scale social and economic 
inequalities these conditions reflect. 
Gandhi once said: “The — contrast 
between the palaces of New Delhi and 
the miserable hovels of the poor labour- 
ing class nearby cannot last one day in 
free India in which the poor will enjoy 
the same power as the richest in the 
land”; but he has been belied in a 
frightening manner. The poor have never 
discovered the significance of indepen- 
dence. They remained in their mud huts 
untouched by the light of changed cir- 
cumstances. In theory they are free but 
in practice apathetic. Therefore the 
crusade against pomp. 


But some woke up, the power-mongers 
and status seekers. The political party 
became a vehicle for self-seeking exploits 
in the game of power politics. While the 
mounting economic problems were crying 
for a solution in a spirit of national 
unity, much energy, money and time 
were spent on getting into power, re- 
maining there or throwing others out of 
it. very party, with the words “ demo- 
cracy"’ and “ service" on its lips, used 
the ignorant and inexperienced people 
merely as a vote reserve to back up their 
factional party quarrels; situations 
result, such as that in Kerala, where 
pohtics are chronically unstable and 
float om a sea of unsolved problems. 
Where the problems are fundamental 
huinan ones, like lack of food and 
shelter, incessant party quarrels should 
be regarded as a criminal waste. Thus 
the crusade against party blocks and 
whips. 


‘Control the government’ 


So Gora began weeding, besides nursing 
local constructive work. With the slogan, 
“Come close to the common man,” he 
called on legislators and ministers to 
shed pomp and luxurious living in order 
to become true instruments in the cause 
of the suffering masses; and with the 
slogans, “ Ministers are our servants, the 
people are their masters" and ‘ Control 
the vovernment,” he called on the people 
to realise their democratic strength and 
come out of their apathy, to insist that 
their so-called representatives do their 
duty to the people. In the light of pre- 
valling apathy and indolence the stress 
was on satyagraha, not only “if neces- 
sary,” but as necessary for solving the 
problems of the nation. 


So in the course ef the 1950s Gora set 
about building up a nucleus of trained 
workers and generating public aware- 
ness on the issues; some of the carly 
attempts were encouraging, One of 
Gora’s demands was that Ministers should 
travel third class on the railways as a 
token gesture of democrutie spirit and 
identification with the masses. At Vija- 
yawada railway station, a major junction 
not far from Gora’s village, ministers 
needed help from the police to enter 
their comfortable first class comipart- 
ments, clearing away the satyagrahis 
bodily obstructing the carriage doors 
while crowds of usually timid Indians 
shouted ” Ministers should travel third 
class.” The practical results of these cam- 
pater were negligible, but the psycho- 
ogical change they brought about in the 
people was profound, accomplishing the 
much-needed turn from submissive weak- 
ness. 


More tangible results were shown in the 
form of a bill cutting the salaries of 
ministers from 1,000 to 500 rupees a 
month, fa by the Andhra Legislative 
Assembly. It was later nullified, as the 
Gavernor did not lend it his support; 
but the Governor voluntarily cut his own 
salary by one-fifth in appreciation of 
Gora's campaign. Six members of the 
Assembly joined the movement, volun- 
tarily cutting their salaries and travel- 
ling third class only. Due to Gora’s efforts 
there are in India legislators advocating 
the abolition of the very party system 
which helped them anto power. 


Then came an opportunity to try satya- 
graha among the poorest of the poor. In 
Gora’s immediate neighbourhood, hun- 
dreds of “untouchable” families were 
living in primitive huts on the holdings 
of their former employers. The land 
changed owners and the * untouchables ” 
were asked to vacate immediately. They 
were doing unskilled labour in the near- 
by town, earning not even enough to feed 
their families one adequate meal a day. 
Eviction would have sent them on to the 
roads and Jed them to starvation. The 
government, entangled in legalities, up- 
held the eviction and refused to grant 
any compensation or to provide alterna- 
tive living space to the homeless. 


After pleading their case in vain the un- 
touchables came to Gora, whose appeals 
to the authorities were us futile as those 
of his downtrodden brothers. Gora then 
led the desperate families to a little-used 
public road, and marked off a strip on 
one side; with combined efforts hundreds 
of enthusiastic homeless of all ages 
started erecting their huts on this strip 
of public land. The government called 
out the police to clear away the “in- 
vaders "; but the police met not fright- 
ened untouchables, but a wall of united 
and courageous “unbendables,” under 
the leadership of Gora protecting the 
huts with their lives. 


In the course of the years, as the evic- 
tions continued, with luxurious private 
residences rising on the former untouch- 
able settlement, some 500 families have 
been settled on public land with the help 
of satyagraha. ‘The fight with the govern- 
ment continues, now at the ministerial 
level, but the authorities know that forc- 
ible evictions of the “ encroachers ” will 
be met by determined satyagraha; the 
untouchables have been instilled with a 
new sense of dignity and manhood. They 
no longer excuse themselves, but know 
that they are men with as great a right 
to a home of their own as any minister 
or landlord. This is shown not only in 
their attitudes, but in the immaculate 
whitewash on the mud walls of their 
straw-roofed huts. It is the spirit of 
satyagraha that has given them this new 
sense of dignity, and it is hard to see 
why this kind of experiment should not 
he tried on a wider scale for the uplift of 
the exploited masses. 


March on the capital 


By the end of the 1950s the movement, 
now called Satyagraha Samaj (Direct 
Action Brotherhood) had created a plat- 
form and following of its own, with a 
core of devoted and well trained satya- 
prahis. With these, a 260-mile march was 
launched to the state capital, Hyderabad, 
demanding that legislators be recognised 
as representatives of their constituen- 
cies only and not of any party, and that 
blocks and whips in the Legislative 
Assembly be abolished. This would 
require a change only in conventions, 
und would be a first step towards an in- 
crease in the people's power and self- 
management. 


With this objective, and after fruitless 
attempts at securing agreement from 
the Speaker of the House, the march 
was launched, with the intention of 
ending it on the floor of the Assembly, 
and obstructing its business. Gora and 
his hatch of resisters were arrested upon 
completing the march, but before reach- 
ing the Assembly building. The Speaker 
informed the House about Gora's 
demands; he expressed agreement, but 
wanted an jnitiative from the central 
government in the matter. 


This Jed to the 1,000-mnile march, headed 
by Gora, from Gandhi's hut at Sevagram 
to Nehru’'s palatial official residence in 
Nejhi. The twa demands were that Nehru 
move into the quarters of regular mem- 
bers of Parhament and that he consider 
the abolition of blocks and whips in the 
legislatures. The march generated great 
enthusiasm on its way, all its expenses 
being met LF contributions from the 
common people and new volunteers join- 
ing the march on its trek ta Delhi. 


It was obvious that the people grasp 
its message. Even in the backward hi 
regions inhabited by aboriginal tribe 
illiterate people proudly exclaimea: 
“Yes, one thing we understand, i 
ministers are our servants.” This mea 
a tremendous change of attitude am 8 
people who have been seen to trem) 
at the sight of the lowest district off 
on duty. With the banners “ Peop 
representatives: end parties, # 
pomp,” “ Ministers are our servants, Lad 
people are their masters” and “ Cont 
the government,” the protesters tine 
phantly entered Delhi on the 99th a” 
of marching. 


Further protests | 


In the absence of any reply to 4 
appeals to Nehru in his “ combined ca 
city as the heir of Mahatma Gandhi ® 

as the Prime Minister of India,” 8°) 
40 of the marchers conducted a prot 
picket at his residence; it was termina 
on the Prime Minister’s assurance | 
talks with Gora. The talks were hel 
but with no concrete results, confirms 
Gora in his determination to contin® 
the movement, working from the botte 
upwards. 


More recent campaigns were conitucl 
in the form of round-the-clock pro, 
picketing of the official residence © MN 
Chief Minister of Andhra State, dema™— 
ing that he move to regular legisla” 
quarters. Gora and nine satyagrahis.) 
cluding three women, squatted for ne 
days and nights before the gates of t 
residence. Initially the women obstruct 
the passage of cars through the gates. 
were dragged away by police. 


This protest received a wave of sympa 
from all over the state, finally lear ti 
the Chief Minister to assure his eff i! 
for evolving an_all-India pattern 4 
“ pomplessness.” This promise wast 
lived up to, and after the former Chi 
Minister resigned, Gora approached ed 
successor with similar demands, This ) 
him to arrange talks between Gora is 
the president of the All-India Cong, 


= = 
Sek 


t. 
Party, which again proved to be 


less. 


As the Chict Minister did not show 4 
signs of taking practical steps in acce or 
ance with Gora's enbeals a new © v 
paign was launched; this time it ™) 
seven days of round-the-clock prove, | 
about 20 voluntecrs squatting 11 sie) 
scorching sun and soaking rain be® | 


tracts from the diary of one of the BRI 

urahis give a picture of the atl 

phere: is 
“Punctually at 7.30 the satyagtal) 
19 in number, including three woMRy 
marched from ‘Gandhi Bhavan) jyé 
dressing street corner meetings on ol! 
way. We arrived at ‘Fair Lawns: “gi 
cial residence of the Chief Ministei ca 
exactly 8 a.m. Gora and some P al} 
officers grected each other as jul) 
friends, for the officers were on ai 
during our last campaizn as well, tq 
the police also had a duty to per rot 
now. They stopped us a few yards 
the yate of Fair Lawns. We 8d¥@ ic 
on the road. Men and women Pa 
lifted us bodily, laid us at the Sj 
the road and cordoned us off. “an 
N. Reddi, Chairman of Parakala "yr 
cipal CounciJ, came to watch the wert 
raha and joined us, makine 
number 20. 
“... We obstruct the car of Mrs 
lakshmi, the Minister for social we 
fare, who was visiting Fair 4 ie 
She got down and walked in. oO sup’ 
return she went to Mrs Gora af jdt 
gested that she take to other mé ‘at 
of social welfare than this 
graha,... i 4 
* .. Later the Chief Minister cal ue 
us and in a few straight word® © gd 
us to leave the gate clear and sit 
for uny length of time, W® , jy 
astonished at the conduct of oun. ¢ 
Representative.” We gave up eas 
the night in protest against De) (pe 
tude, Slept on the road best i 
fate.... ’ 


continued on page 19 
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waht young people wonder 


ree mehts before Waster thirty- 
the divection 
Gordon Vallins presented a shaw 
Out of the Ashes at the Belgrade 
Sto atre, Coventry. ‘he show told the 
bie of events in Coventry since the 
1K In 1940, and relied these events 
What was happening In the rest of 
nat} world. A fortnight carlier, the 
te et erities had trooped fa Coventry 
borin David Turner's pretentious and 
bine AE Bottomley. Out of the Ashes has 
he Virtually ignored, Yet it is not only 
hap Most exciting thing that has 
time ened in Writish theatre for a long 
roy Hh could mark the beginuing of a 
devotion whieh, if it is allowed to 
itire 9p, will radically change the struc- 
eats! our theatre and put an end to the 
Brot! , salenmnity which surrounds 
tous" drama, 
the fj 
apres, is that it was immensely enjoy- 
eee young people involved were 
aly enjoying themselves, not in any 


“mat 
Nateurish sense (‘ We're only doing it 
Oy 


ML 


thy 


Rew "), but in the way Puskas used to 
Y himself, swinging delightedly on 
Ro nt When he'd scored an impossible 

As the programme said, these 
> Peaple were asked to do things 
4 lot of professional actors would 


| ton ited to tackle. They did them, with 


in, Mete dedication: but they revelled 


| joy @ difficuities, and the sense of en- 


Tent 


Ce communicated itself through 
0 


"ything they did - through the way, 


' Sn, Stance, they imitated themselves 


doy es in delight at a suecession of 
CoH nalgers, or the way they sang, with 
‘le lete seriousness, a mock cantata to 
Bray, building of Coventry (" Great, 
tl are the rates”). 


fense af enjoyment was al) the 
* temarkable heeause the story they 
the (9 tell was intensely serious and 
ity croup showed themselves aware of 
thie Ottsness. Coventry, Dresden, Liro- 
On Berlin, Suez, Budapest, Dallas. - 
hig, @fter another these monuments of 
dy rail stupidity were presented to us 
liga @lities af which we were forced to 
tye Mote. And yet, throughout, there was 
Bray, Woyancy and resilience, as if the 
tun” had looked honestly at the worst 
than beings could do to each other, 
Thy cained unshaken, 


x. Show was built completely araund 
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fhe presence of the young people. ron 
the start, there was nu aliempt to create 
an iDusion. All the props that were to 
be used — national emblems, a CNY Jolli- 
pon, political placards, brightly culoured 
balloons on sticks » were gaily there on 
the stage, to be taken, used, and then 
removed, And amongst these props moved 


the young actors - singing, dancing, 
miming, playing games - their casual 
dress of black swealers and blue jeans 


form the basic Mement against which 
the vreat events they were depicting 
were thrown info relief. Prom time to 
the they put other clothes on top - 
dressing yzowns, toy helmets, a Sinatra 
hat - but always one was aware that the 
story was being shown by young people, 
that this was their way of lnoking. 


The show took the form of a series of 
turns. For imany of these, the young 
people drew on the culture they are all 
familiar with. Thus, the numbers at 
bingo became the dates of events; the 
war owas seen as team wrestling; 
Coventry's contribution to the Festival 
of Britain was centred around a beauty 
contest to choose Lady Godiva; Juke Box 
Jury with 54321" became the race for 
the H-bomb; and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion was depicted in terms of Wilfred 
Pickles and Have a Go ( Welcome to 
the nelghbourly litthe elity of Buda- 
pest "). 


This pop material was used to present 
the audience with a series of precise and 
telling images. We're accustomed nowi- 
days to the Private Eye-lype satirists 
taking the mickey out of pop cultare - 
as in that description of the Queen as 
a pop star. They see pop culture as some- 
thing ridiculous, and the effect is that, 
no matter how big the ostensible target, 
the joke is always ultimately at the ex- 
pense of the pop world. 

To these young people, on the other 
hand, pop culture is something to be 
actepted - accepted and enjoyed - but 
with a pinch of salt. When they mobhed 
the Beatles and laughed and screamed 
at their own parody of the Roving 
Sfones, one could sense both their 
Henuine response to the musie and the 
cool scepticism with which they viewed 
their own enthusiasm. This quality of 
acceptance mingled with scepticism pre: 
vented the sketches from becoming 
simple parody, and raised them into 
ineaningful statements. 

Thus, in the Have a Go sketch. there 
Was ng sugpestion that the main purpose 
was to laugh at Wilfred Pickles. Pickies’ 
routing questions - ‘How are you? Are 
you courting?” put to the silent, shunned 
and slightly resentful victims af Buida- 
pest, pin-pointed precisely the complete 
Inadequacy of our response to the 
Hiunearian Revolution. “Oh, well Give 
them the money, Mabel” The scene 
brought uncomfortably to hfe all that 
sense of meaningless goodwill and bafled 
helplessness most of us felt at the 
time. 

Again, the team wrestling mateh was 
used, net in order fe have a laugh at 
the wrestling craze, but as a partiader 
iniage of the pragress of the war. Begin 


Photo: Belgrade Theatre 


Albert Hunt 


‘Out of the 
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Ashes’ 


beginning of 
a revolution ? 


ning with the contestants throwing the 
referee (a tiny boy with a League of 
Nations flav) into the audience, the bout 
ended with the wrestlers circling menac- 


ingly round the solitary figure of 
Germany, while even the spectators 
closed yn for the kil, What made the 


seene so effective was the vest with 
which the young actors threw therselves 
into creating not just an image of the 
war, but all the excitement and comedy 
of wrestling, 


This use of pop culture gives a pointer 
to the rea) strenuth of Out of the Ashus, 
a strength which was found, ahave all, 
in the constant interplay, on stage, 
belween toughness amd gafety. For 
example, a line of boys, wearing toy 
military hats, sat in front of brightly 
coloured Palloons, while an NCO called 
out binge numbers - 46, Palestine, 48, 
Malaya, 53, Kenya, 55, Cyprus. As each 
boy’s number was called, he stepped for- 
ward, to be given some jaunty exharta- 
tion, in the middle of which tis balloon 
was burst and he dropped dead (‘ Hats 
alf!"). The seene was very funny - the 
hats were absurd, the halloans gay, the 
NCO's patter amusing. Bul the facts, in 
human terms, of our mililary adventures 
since the war stoad out starkly against 
the fun, 


This interplay was there throughout the 
show. Thus, the raid on Coventry, mimed 
with great zest, including a dircet hit 
on a shelter and the bursting of water 
mains, ended with a group of children 
playing tig and lJeap-frog across the 
rubble and through the mass burials. 
Again, a vielory party - “My oh amy 
what a wonderful day!" - was counter- 
pointed by a line of girls, waiting at the 
frout of the stage, to be joined, one by 
one, by boys who led them inte the party 
- until only two girls were left, alone and 
still waiting.... And in the same way, 
the death of Kennedy - a flag collapsing 
~ broke into the middle of a tickertape 
celebration. 


The show was, in faet, so full of guod 
things that it's impossible here to do 
any more than list a few of them: the 
poignancy of a group of youny people 
intming Warworkers and singing, 
“There ll be Dluwhirds over the white 
cliify of Dover,” wlih the silly sang 
suddenly acquiring a new sincenty anid 
truth; the gay shufite of Japanese 
children turned inte sudden destruction 
at Hirsoshima; the eamic violence of a 
Pitched battle between CND and Civil 
Defence; and the sheer fun of the 
serlousness and solemnity with which 
the granp went through the anthem ta 
the rebuilding of Coventry - all clans 
and ¢hings and booms (* Mubli storey 
carparks"), beautifully conducted and 
SUE. 


But two maments stood out) the mament 
when 4 gir} stepped out of # victory 
party to tell the Caventry audience, in 
a qgulet, gentle voice, thé facts about 
Dresden; and fhe moment when, at the 
end of the shaw, a boy read out news 
items from seraps of paper Giolencve in 
Seima, talds in Vietham). then sent the 


seraps of paper fluttering down inte tha 
autienee, while the rest ef them sane, 
not boastiully, but as a simple slatement 
of fuet, ° We are not afraid.” 

AN you coutd do was look at them, tn 
believing. ‘Mhey’d just taken you through 
thirty of the worst years in history; they 
knew all about the bomb; and there they 
were, quietly asserting their belie® in 
themselves and in the gatety they'd 
made, 


{ said carer that this show could mark 
the beginning of a revaluation. Ho was, 1 
think, revelutionary in three ways, 
Vivstly, it completely destroyed the 
hoaginary gulf between education and 
enjoyment, This was a theatre of instruc: 
tion, both for actors and audience, Ut 
was also hy far the most entertaining 
theatre [ve seen this year. 

Secondly, the show crossed the barrclers 
between “popular” and“ serious,” 
Faced with a show like this, that has 
evolved out of the way of feeling of 4 
younger generation, une ts niide aware 
(hat such divisions are meaningless. This 
show used popular forms » and i BEING 
them extended the possibilities 6 
theatre art. 

And, thirdly, the show has romaved the 
Hap between watching and doing. These 
young people are hat enthusiasile 
amateurs irying to copy the professional 
theatve. They are the new theatre artists, 
and they represent a new cancept af 
theatre, in which theatre isn’t something 
fo be bought as a commodity, hut is a 
fool for living, | can't Unagine these, 
sod ather groups like thers, being con- 
tert with the dreary competence of our 
professional stage: the wit, skill and 
Javention of this show made Peter 
Cheeseman’s experinent in local docu. 
mentary at Stoke last year look Nke 4 
first draft Groups fike this are going 
to damand something betfer - and if aur 
theatre can't give it, theyll make it 
themselves. AU that's necessary is to get 
the doors open for longer than three 
nights, 

But perhaps most important of all is the 
way this show challenged the aplit 
helween theatre and living. John Arden 
said recently that he'd been struck in 
America by the complete separation 
between the theatre and the work) wul- 
side, sv that even though Sammy Davies 
was drafted into Gilder Gey ip make. it 
a pley about colaur, nebady in) the 
audience thought of Sela, 

At the ond of Out af tha Ashes, witie 
ihe group casually accepted ihe applaise 
and then ran off shouting “'Pata, Gontd- 
night,’ one fell thar they were going 
ont io the warkd ther d been shawirg us, 
that they'd taken its nieasire and decided 
it was theirs. 

They could well be wrong. Thy if anys 
body's peng lo change anything, fve # 
feeling i mare likely io Be then, with 


their cao self-confidence, Tus a Michael 


Craft, with bis talk (in last week's eae 
News) of “that sichbering  efreiii. .o 
Douglas dame.” : 


critie. 
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A presence for peace 


an extract from Geoffrey Carnall’s new pamphlet | 


on the peacekeeping role of the UN 


“If the UN is not prepared to use enforcement powers, is there any 
point in its embarking upon or continuing with any peace-keeping 
operations at all?” asks Geoffrey Carnall in the new Peace News 
pamphlet, “To Keep the Peace.” In this extract from the pamphlet, he 
attempts to answer this question by indicating the kind of effect on a 
crisis an international “ presence " for peace ean have. 


Much of the violence which occurs at 
times of political upheaval comes from 
excessive reactions of fear and anger, 
fed by rumours and a general sense of 
uncertainty. The Hype of neutral “ pre- 
sence" which the UN has been putting 
into areas of conflict is well calculated 
fo reduce the violence so produced. The 
most remarkable success has been on the 
border of Israel and Egypt - formerly 
the scene of many dangerous incidents, 
The presence of a substantial UN force 
has effectively discouraged provocation 
from troublemakers on either side. 


A similar function was performed by UN 
personnel in many parts of the Congo, 
The breakdown of communications and 
the absence of an accepted authority 
created an atmosphere in which violence 
was inevitable. How such violence was 
kept in check is admirably described by 
Major Richard “Lawson in his book, 
Strange Soldiering." Lawson was a 
British officer working in Kasai province 
with the Nigerian contingent in the UN's 
Congo force. His main work was to make 
contacts with villages and towns which 
had been cut off in the troubles following 
independence, and so prepare the ground 
for a reorganised provincial udministra- 
tion. The greatest problem was breaking 
through the initial suspicion and hosti- 
lity which the arrival of a stranger pro- 
duced. But Lawson's impression was that 
if people saw that someone was trying 
to help them, they would turn against 
the violence and brutality which had 
been their code since the Belgians left. 


The fact remains that unmanageable 
situations do develop. With the exception 
of the more active policy pursued in 
Katanga, UN policy has been to maintain 
& passive presence: to remain on the 


* London: Wodder and Stoughton, 1963, 


spot, but as reluctant (if not exactly 
passive) spectators. If the UN is not pre- 
pared to use enforcement powers, is 
there any point in its embarking upon 
or continuing with any peace-keeping 
operation at all? 


In order to answer this question usefully, 
it is important to understand how a 
“peace force” fits in to the total process 
of peace-making in a crisis. It is not 
easy to generalise about this, because 
as the ON’s experience amply illustrates, 
crises that endanger the peace are struc- 
tured in many different ways. The people 
most affected by the trouble may be un 
willing participants, as in Laos; or they 
may include the most militant elements 
in the conflict, as in Cyprus. ‘There will, 
however, always be the intransigent at 
one extreme and the conciliatory at the 
other, A crisis situation occurs when 
violent action on either side paralyses 
the influence of those who might be 
more willing to arrive at a settlement, 
and makes the militants seem the only 
people capable of coping with the situa- 
tion. Militancy on one side thus produces 
militancy on the other, and if unchecked 
the process goes on until a bloody clash 
produces victory for one side, or a peace 
of exhaustion. 


“Victory” is an object very likely to 
prove delusive in the complex and closely 
integrated world of today. Angry parti- 
sans may feel that death is better than 
dishonour; others will prefer to avoid 
the peace of exhaustion, even if they 
share the interests and sympathies of 
the partisans. Thus, when the prospect 
of a massive clash becomes too clear to 
ignore, there will usually be some latent 
support for a compromise settlement: 
provided that the compromise is a 
venuine one, und leaves a sense of hope 
for the future. 


SATYAGRAHA 


“The day dawns, we are on the road, 
cordoned off by the police, and our 
first representative is in that palatial 
building, guarded by the police, ‘This 
is the kind of relationship between the 
people and their representatives in this 
democracy. Our determination to set 
the situation right grows in us. Moral 
weight but not physical foree cun 
change this hardened system. 
“.,, heavy downpour at midnight. The 
wife of the Chief Minister sent word 
twice to keep out of the rain, either 
hy entering Fair Lawns or hy taking 
shelter in tha Pein ley but we said 
‘No Thanks’... water falling from 
above and also flowing from below on 
the road... a poor man approached us 
will a petition to be passed on to the 
thief Minister as he supposed that 
we had hetter access to him...an old 
decrepit woman who had been waiting 
for two days to see the Chief Minister 
explained her woes to us... for whom 
is this government? For the few who 
ride in cars and fight at elections or 
for the many dumb millions who stand 
In queties at ration shops, Hke the 
ye oney and the old woman yester- 
day?” 
This is the spirit with which Gora’s 
Satyagraha Samaj works. As yet they 
eannot point to any spectacular results 
of national Importance, but the enthu- 
siasm of his workers and the ready 
response this small group of actionists 
receives whenever it Jatinches one of its 
truly Gandhian campaigns {fs unmis- 
takable and reassuring. 


The struggle is hard: as a matter of 


principle the movement refuses to rely 


from page 8 


upon financial assistunce either from the 
government or other established institu- 
tions. To maintain its independence the 
Samaj carries on entirely on the goodwill 
and sporadic contributions of the people 
it works among, and these really do not 
have niuch to spare. There are no salaries 
to attract workers, which is perhaps a 
good thing, as it ensures a high quality 
of idealism and sacrifice, but it is also 
a drawback in a country where the 
strugele for existence has first priority. 


Still, both through his focal and “ offi- 
cial" safyvagraha campaigns, Gora chips 
away at intolerable conditions, generat- 
ing much needed courage and self- 
peliaiive: In a way this movement is 
coviding “the silver voice of truth,” 
ndependent and bold, so much needed 
in today's India. It is this fully-fledged 
interpretation of non-violent action which 
colours all of Gora's thought and action. 
So, far exumple, at the time of the 
Chinese aggression there was no doubt 
in his mind as to what was the right, 
even if impractical, course of action. He 
belonged to the small group of Gandhians 
who advocated raising a corps of satya- 
grahis tn go to the border, ready to die, 
if necessary, by Indian bullets. 


Unswayed by any pre-set affiliations or 
vested interests, the Samaj atlacks the 
evils which it sees as endangering the 
development of what was won by 
strenuous effort and sacrifice during the 
freedam struggle. Nothing holds it back, 
and it Gora and his followers have their 
way, and are able to overcome the prac- 
tical abstacles, we may yet see a truly 
Gandhian revival in free India. 


Compromise settlements cannot be dis- 
cussed in the abstract, and it may be 
helpful to consider an example where 
the present writer has had personal ex- 
perience: the Indo-Pakistan agreement 
of 1950 on the treatment of minorities. 
This agreement ended a period of acute 
tension in the partitioned province of 
Bengal, when the Hindu minority in East 
Bengal (Pakistan) and the Muslim 
minority in West Bengal (India) were 
made the scapegoats for the misdeeds of 
the country with which they were identi- 
fied. People were killed and wounded, 
houses were looted and burned, and a 
mass of refugees started to leave for 
the country in which they would not be 
a minority. Reports of harassment of 
refugees, together with the indignation 
already caused on both sides by the kill- 
ings, fed to a general demand for strong 
action. The Indian government was 
urged to send the army into East Bengal 
to take “police action” to protect the 
Hindus there. In East Bengal this was 
considered an impudent pretext to undo 
the partition of Bengal and destroy 
Pakistan by force. The attempt, one was 
assured, would be resisted to the 
death, 


Seen in these terms, any peace-making 
proposals appeared to be base appease- 
ment, an encouragement to evildoing, 
“Will you stand idly by while Hindu 
women are being ill-treated in Pakistan?” 
- ‘Would you just let these Hindu hooli- 
gans walk in and take over?” These 
questions cannot be dismissed as ration- 
alisations of an inflamed impulse to 
dominate. One could quite reasonably 
argue that the crisis was essentially a 
contest of will in which what was at 
stake was the continued acceptance of 
Pakistan's authority in East Bengal: the 
right, as Indians would say, to ill-treat 
Hindus. While the issue was presented 
in this way, no solution seemed possible 
except submission by one side or the 
other. 

It was, of course, possible to see the 
issue in other terms. How far could the 
hardships of the minorities be mitigated 
without resort to “police action?” The 
chairman of the United Council for 
Relief and Welfare in Calcutta, Mridula 
Sarabhai, was particularly active in 
persuading the East Bengal authorities 
to improve conditions of movement for 
intending refugees. A Gandhian worker 
in East Bengal, Satish Das Gupta, who 
was in touch with Hindus in various 
parts of the country, lad detailed pro- 
posals about ways in which the Pakistan 
governinent could safeguard the position 
of the minority. 

People like this worked on the assump- 
tion that it was the desire of the govern- 
ments of both countries to safeguard the 
lives and property of their subjects, 
whatever their religion, As this desire 
was being frustrated, helpful suggestions 
were made to overcome the frustrations. 
Sympathetic though officials often were, 
the atmosphere for implementing safe- 
tuards was unpropitious until it became 
unmistakably clear that the province was 
being drawn Into a maelstrom of vio- 
lence, which no one could control, and 
from which no one could benefit. 

The turning point was the killing of a 
well-known British businessman in a 
suburb of Calcutta. Ife was trying to pro- 
tect his Muslim driver from a mob, and 
the incident was important in convincing 
a section at least of West Bengal opinion 
that not all the responsibility for vio- 
lence could he put on the Pakistanis. An 
atmosphere was created in which it was 
possible for the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan to make an agreement 
which would give some confidence to 
the minorities. The more intractable 
problems of the area remained unsolved, 
and there was to be plenty of trouble in 
the future. But at least a major catas- 
trophe had heen averted. 

The power of Mridula Sarabhai to en- 
force a getllement was nil. The authority 
she commanded was considerable: she 


was known as a disinterested and ener | 
getic social worker, she had the ear o | 
Mr Nehru, and was endowed with an Hi | 
perious kind of beauty which made #® 
difficult to say “no” in her presence 
Most important of all, she and her & 
workers had a clear and specific idea 
the conditions necessary to produce ° 
settlement which could reasonably é 
accepted by all parties. Once all partie 
were sulticiently disconcerted by the Pre 
hable consequences of disregarding Wa 
was acceptable to others, the settleme? 
based on detailed first-hand knowledsé 
of the problem becaine attractive enouge 
to win acquiescence. 
‘The part played by Mridula Sarabhai a4 
people who co-operated with her throwe 
a useful light on the function of a peace 
keeping force. Her presence in the situa 
tion was a reminder that the crisis couw: 
be looked at primarily in terms of humau 
welfare, and that on the basis of humall 
welfare the crisis could be resolved. 
was essential to her effectiveness that shé 
should be seen to deserve the confident 
of both sides: which did not mean tha 
everyone thought well of her, 


One needs to have the right kind of 
enemies on these occasions. Gandhts 
prestige among the Muslims of the su” 
continent was high, at least in the 14% 
part of his life, because he was knoW 
to have made himself unpopular wi 
many of his fellow-Hindus on account 
his conciliatory altitude to the Musll® 
community. By itself, the concilialal’ 
attitude might not have made much MM 
pression; Hindu hostility to Gandhi a4 
In a rather different way, Michael S¢o¥ 
has built himself a reputation as 4 Hh 
interested champion of  oppres? i 
nationalities which stood him in #0 
stead when helping to resolve the co” 
flict between the Nagas and the povelg 
ment of India. Nis work on behalf of Mt 
Herero tribe in South-West Africa 4! 


i == 


— 
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his prominence in the muclear disat®™, | 


ment movement created a_ reserve of 


confidence which gave him some roe | 
! 


for manoeuvre in his dealings with 
Indian government. tv 
An international ‘ presence" serves 6 
embody the approach of such mediata 
in a conspicuous form. While such. 
force cannot operate unless the pari, 
to a dispute are willing to give it at 10 
a minimal tolerance, the mere fact of he 
existence throws some weight behind t if 
idea of conciliation. It may have to nf? 
for its opportunities, and the oppartaly 
ties may never come. But when ane 
they come, they will not be wasted. F 
A “passive” presence feels demoralt 
ingly ineffective; the observer MAY 66 
humiliated, pushed around, or won 
His role, nonetheless, is more effect” 
than it feels. The mere fact of obs 
vation has something of a detert? 
effect, especially when violence is bey 
justified by charges of enemy miscandur 
The observer, moreover, is a kind 
hostage fram potential allies and hele 
in the world at large. The UN comm, 
der in Cyprus, General Thimayya, 1 io 
Indian, India is one of the counth ig 
whose diplomatic support is import 
for the government of Cyprus at the jy 
General Assembly. ‘Ta blast an “ 
commander out of the way would be tg 
less, and since he is in the way, he “al 
at least complicate matters. As Gen, 
Grivas is reliably reported to think ‘jis 
UN is a “bloody nuisance pokile nce 
nose into this thing.” Under the infll@”-y 
of panic and anger, of course, people ger 
reckless. Fortunately, panic and apne 
are relatively short-lved in thelr Kept 
extreme forms. Recklessness can be as 
under control sufficiently to ease a P 
ade, or hold a cease-fire, 


Geoffrey Carnal! is a Lecturer in enslldl 
Literature at Edinburgh Universty cy 
a member of the Edinburgh Untvel ge 
Staff Group far Defence Sindien a6 
worked for the Friends’ Service Cl" jo 
raw: and Pakistan from 1 
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‘Italian COs 


In Italy it is possible for a conscientious 


Mector lo serve 24 years in a military 
Bons and only about 50 men have 
i Used to bear arms since the war. 
father Lorenzo Milani is making a 
Vailant stand in favour of conscientious 
bieclion (reported in Peace News, April 
pen thinking of the loneliness of his 
Tugele, perhaps your readers would like 
Write to him and show him that he is 
‘ot atone. His address is Barbiana di 
‘icchio, near Florence, Italy. 

raiecy Brooke, 

ilergate, Long Bredy, 

rehester, Dorset. 


Islington Labour Party 


y attention has been drawn to John 

§ column in your issue of April 9. 

ctlust say that I was surprised to read 

“ich an article in Peace News, but having 

“tad the rest of the articles in the issue, 

a) 4m not surprised at the attitude 
opted towards the Islington Labour 

Movement. 

f 

I 


or John Ball’s information there is no 
‘SUngton Labour Party. In spite of the 
ortees of “incompetence, ete.” of the 
gee anisations in Islington we have all 
rats possible. ; 
“haps John Ball will state which of 
«® three organisations in Islington has 
viene everything it can to suppress 
ws of anyone who offered a challenge 
the ruling clique.” 

Tee’ same time will he state which of 
loytgton's services are “shockingly 


at OO ie, 
aS 


Klington’s housing record stands 8th in 


© league of 28 boroughs in London, in 
‘i © of opposition from some of those 
‘Oble whom your paper and Tribune 
gyepurt, and the terrific shortage of 
able lund. 


thith regard to John Ball's suggestion 
a there is a need for a reform move- 
igen lo put up candidates at elections 
intetallenge the Labour Party, it might 
yy crest him to know that at the General 
Greater London — Council, 


ytction, 
‘Yough Council elections and two by- 


pections for the Borough Council this 
ne we were opposed by Tories, 
Ihde als, New Liberals, Conimunists and 
ependents. 
iybour defeated the lot and in spite of 
al Mspired attacks by certain so-called 
Sanu! Party members we will do the 
again when the time comes. 
“1. Smith, 
on, Treasurer, 
oyiclington Labour Party, 


=—— 


h 
Te 
“WH Hall, Upper Street, London N.1. 
J 
jean Ball writes: My story was a report 
Stat feature in Tribune, to which Mr 
Crit; pct refer far fuller details of the 
‘lcisms made of the Islington Council, 
Crit; letter does not answer any of these 
degre TRS, und its tone could hardly be 
Cribed as tolerant, 


Prejudice 
weording to your editorial of April 9, 
ligggificant discussion of race rela 
Brent is difficult here because of “ the 
hoy, 2Wareness most people have of 
hui flespicable it is ta be racially he 
taped.” If that is the case the tirst 
atti; 48 to break down this contemptuous 
an ide, bo {hat significant discussion 
taj) Start. Prejudice is a majority human 
“Ng, not a monstrous erime. 
Whilst countries, including those from 
Tot Gur immigrants come, racial or 
lous prejudice is accepted as a fact 
SS papain henge 


An exhaustive study— 


— 
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of life, certainly in the less educated. 
Need bewildered Pakistanis here be told 
that their failure to fraternise with 
damaicans is despicable? I remember a 
hospital ma part of India which is now 
Pakistan, where Ilindus and = Musiims 
side by side in the samne ward had to be 
fed separately from strietly segrepated 
kitchens. Doctors of several religions ate 
together, their prejudice diminished, pre- 
sumably by education. 

Is there no prejudice between the 
different West Indian islanders, and in 
Nigeria, Cyprus, Canada and divided 
treland? 

Where it is due to ignorance it calls for 
patience, surely, not contempt. sven 
more 50 where it comes from natural 
temperament. Most people instinctively 
resist change, and therefore approach 
racial mixing with excessive caution. If 
it had been otherwise the world’s races 
would have integrated long ago and 
physical distinclions have disappeared. 
When that does happen it will be the 
born liberals, paradoxically, who will 
most lament the dull uniformity. 

But both types, and the ignorant as well 
as the enlightened, have an interest in 
preventing simple prejudice from under- 
going malignant changes into racialism 
and religious fanaticism. Such as has pro- 
duced tragie civil wars and persecntions, 
vas ovens and communal rioting. 

We need tolerance and understanding 
of private prejudice, I feel, together 
with a firm stand against public injustice, 
and many more opportunities for free 
social mixing, and inter-denominational 
and inter-religion services and = func 
tions. 

The rest 1s econontics. There is astonish- 
ingly little discussion in Peace News 
about such subjects as world trade pat- 
terns, raw materials prices, dumping, ex- 
ploitation of cheap imported labour and 
its concentration in specific occupations 
(where immigrants produce, and share, 
depressed pay and conditions). 

There could be much more to a campaign 
for racial harmony than the bullying of 
Jandladies who regularly open their 
homes to perfect strangers, if their hos- 
pitality falters when confronted by total 
strangeness. Or passing judgment on 
Smethwick housewives who keep a neigh- 
hourly welcome for newcomers from the 
Commonwealth but do not wish to he 
outnumbered by them in their home 
streets, 

Anne James, 

84 Offmoor Road, Birmingkam. 


Civilian defence 


I would like to raise an issue with the 
advocates of civilian defence. It seems to 
me that the writers on this subject (e.g. 
in the pamphlet Civilian Defence, and 
Theodor Ebert's recent articles for Peace 
News) tend to assume that the methods 
of civilian defence are available only to 
groups of people who stand for what 
those writers consider to be virtues. In 
Civilian Defence Gene Sharp lists 81 
examples of non-violent action under 
such headings as “ against undemocratic 
rule" and “ against oppression of minori- 
ties,” and the implication is that non- 
vialent action cannot be used for the 
oppression of minorities or for maintain- 
ing undemocratic rule. Henee the world 
will be a better place if more and more 
people become cominitted toe these 
methods, because there will be a coinci- 
dent spread of democracy, freedom, 
justice and so on. 

ow all this may be true but T have net 
seen the case argued nor is it imme- 
diately obvious to me that it can be 
argued, The only hint of a basis for this 
assuinption, which 1 can find, is the sug- 
gestion that non-violent methods depend 
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ie articles by Walter Stein, frving Louis Horowitz, Alan Shuttleworth, 
Burton, Nicholas Sims, Egon Becker, Karol D. Lapter, David 
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on conlacl between the parties In con- 
flict. liowever, the proposition that with 
contact between the parties involved a 


just and contlictdree solution wilk be 
reached is belied by the fong periods of 
history during which the decision malung 
groups from different nations mixed 
freely but still took their countries to 
war and did battle with each other. 
Why not a non-violent invasion? 

J. A. Eades, 

7 Clarendon Street, Cambridge. 


Commercial criticism 

{ dont wish to argue with your reviewers 
over may books. But J am depressed by 
the degree to which writers in = such 
papers as yours are wniluenced by the 
bigger commercial periodicals. | deplore 
the intellectual pretensions of papers 
like the Sunday Times and the New 
Statesman anyway: but what seems ta 
me eraven is the way in which se many 
people in England now follaw these rags’ 
lead. 


When my The Secret Places appeared it 
received, for some reason, a strongly 
favourable review in the Sunday Times. 
The journalists elsewhere followed, com- 
mending my discrimination against teen- 
age magazines and their play on sex, 
You had a page on iis book, a very 
thorough and sincere review by Alligon 
Prince (November 6, 1964). Your edi- 
torial added approbation. In those days 
it was OK to call Holbrook a “real pro- 
gressive” and so forth, 

Now your reviewers (March 12 and 26) 
spi mournfully of the “ tragedy” of 
the “way Ifolbrook is poing” and of 
“Ttolbrook at his worst” in Diserimina- 
tion and Popular Culture. This after 
only a few months. What has happened? 
In fact my essay in the Pelican is on 
much the same fines as the attack on 
journals in The Secret Places, and The 
Quest for Love is an attempt to explore 
further the connections between psycho- 
analytical theory and culture begun in 
the former book. { would have supposed 
your readership wuch interested in my 
essay on Lawrence, which examines his 
underlying difficulties and falsities mueh 
more fhoraughty than a recent article 
you published by Rexroth. (1 may per- 
haps add that though your reviewer 
(following the New Statesman) proa- 
nounees my psychology “ unsatisfactory ” 
this is not the opinion of people such as 
. W. Harding, Professor of Psychology 
at Bedford College, London. Ie may 
think me wrong, but he does not, like 
your reviewer, find me so wrong as to 
be only [Ht to be dismissed.) 


[| make these points only to draw atten- 
tion to 4 dangerous and disgraceful 
situation. For what has happened in the 
meantime? Ci tell you, There is a goud 
deal in my concern with unconscious 
elements in cullure that is moving 
towards an exposure of the “serious “* 
periodicals, as they in thelr turn move 
towards becoming yet another branch 
of the entertainment industry. That is, 
essentially, papers like The Sunday 
Times and the New Statesman no longer 
stand for auy point of view. They are 
prepared by people who fully endorse 
the ethos of an acquisitive society, and 
want to become celebrities themaeivea - 
to do well, materially, whatever happens 
fa conscience, Their articles an sex for 
instance are not written from a deep 
regard for human nature, but te give 
‘kicks: so it's natural for the pro 
moters of the “new enlightenment” to 
finish up in Penthouse, seeing nothing 
wrony with endorsing titllatioen, and the 
play on anxieties aboul relationships, for 
cash, These people promote a destructive 
and damaging untenderness, which is a 
syinptom of the same paychic disease that 
ee thom io seek te became celebri- 
es 


When discrimination challenges them, 
and threatens expusure, they squeal in 
hostility. The reviewers af The Quast for 
Love, outside The Listener and the 
Times Literary Supplement, wnanimously 
yelped - hecanse I threatened the extra: 
ordinary cohesion they have managed 
to create, among London literary clreles, 
This cohesian is something af an uncon- 
aclous consplracy te preserve a pietirae af 
“normality” and “enlightened  atti- 
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have nothing postlive to offer - only 
destructiveriess 

With Discrimination and Popular Cadture 
things weni a stave further, I moved a 
tthe further in linking the way the 
periodicals seck to undermine good sense 
in people, with their inereasing for- 
feiture of disinterestedness, This goaded 
the New Statesman so wuch that it 
libelled me, in a frantic article alleging 
that f only write expressions of strong 
opinion ia order to seek publicity for 
tayself, This is a clever way of sevking 
to disarm ine by making me into a © per- 
sonality’ or “celebrity.” and so disarm: 
ing yay work. Uf 17 protest, well, then I 
am only doing a Hernard Levin or Mug- 
geridve act, to draw altention to myself, 
A process such as that outlined by Pro- 
fessor Boorstin in The Image is at wark, 
by which uncomfortable ideas are met 
by an impulse to wentralise them, People 
ulready pay more attention to my 
“image " than to the better parts af my 
hooks. 


T would have hoped that periodicals 
which are only published because their 
readers believe in them would stand 
aside from all this, for or apalust, in 
independent judgment, Kut this has aot 
heen so. Peace News, Tribune, Isis have 
net written from independant Judgment 
~ when examined, their reviewers have 
obviously taken their lead, their themes, 
amd their phrases from the London 
higher journalists + ‘Noynbee, Ricks, 
Miller, ote. Is deeply disturbing, ian't 
it? Is there no real Holshie stamina left 
anywhere, that we have to follow the 
bright nonentities? 

Davitt Hetbrook, 

Ducklake, Ashwell, 

Baldock, Herts, 


May Day appeal 

May Day is observed in most countriea 
in the West as a day of celebration, 
apecchifying, and of shows of military 
nuit. Ro Great Britain its observance 
has nat caught on, even with Labour 
governments in power, although weekend 
rallies, this year running in competition 
with the Cup Final, have offered oppor- 


tunities for eloquent appeals ta the 
spirit of fraternity. 
Four years aga a few Aldermaston 


Inarchers, concerted by the time anid 
taoney spent in protesting the views af 
the CND and Committee of 100, sought 
4 demonstration of socialist principla 
with practical and immediate effect, and 
acceptable to all factions of radival oy|- 
nian, With the help af Dr Soper amd 
Canon Collins, appeals were launched for 
the obsarvance of May Day by tho miss- 
jug ef a meal, the money saved to be 
devoted to good causes chonen by the 
participant. The cost of ane English meal 
cal keep an Asian child going for several 
gays. 

This year the Labour Party has recog: 
vised the appeal, and the exemple is 
being followed by nompolitical celebrities 


such as Peter Murray, the dise jockey, - 


who are anxious to pul some effeer inte 
the hratherhoad of man. 

Alan Long, 14 Woodland Rise, Groeaforit, 
Middlesex, Phone: WEMBley d073. 


Speclal offer for new readers 


3 weeks 
Peacef 


post free trial Ss 

nir edition 8 weeks for ls: US, @ 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledontan 
Road, London N.t. (Block letters, 
please.) 
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fulside, sick. They are, in faet, a vation- . 


alisstion of the ipcapacitics in relation. 
ship of those who promote them. ‘They 
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‘Dasawarsa’ —Sukarno looks ahead 


structing a new modern hotel at the journalism. China, they say, has been nationalist Negro groups in the United | 


William Worthy reports from Djarkarta, 
Indanesia: Wor Washington, already 
Ind¥eted by global pressures to withdraw 
from Vietnam, Dasawarsa could not have 
come al a more awkward time. 
Dasawarsa is the Indonesian word for 
Djarkarta’s claborately planned April 
17-24 commemoration of the 1955 Asian- 
African summit: conference at Bandung. 
It is safe lo predict that most of the 
leading world figures at the auniversary 
celebration - President Sukarno himself, 
Chott En-lai, Premier Pham Van Dong 
of North Vietnam, Premier Kim HW Sung 
of North Korea, Prince Nerodom Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia, Archbishop Makarios 
of Cyprus - will proclaim and defend 
“confrontation” in) Vietnam, Malaysia, 
the Conge and elsewhere. Inevitably 
their speeches will help set the tone of 
the second “ Bandung” conference open- 
ing in Algiers on June 29, 

On March 26, a Reuters dispatch referred 
to “speculation that Indonesia might use 
the celebrations as a rival meeting” to 
the Algers assembly. The DJjarkarta 
government has denied any such motive 
and has attributed the “speculation” to 
western sources who, it says, still seek 
tu divide the Afro-Asian world. 

During a four-month visit here, I have 
had the opportunity to watch the gradual 
build-up of  Dasawarsa preparations. 
Irom President Sukarno down, officials 
have consistently drawn a distinction 
between the ceremonial observance of 
an historic anti-colonial event a decade 
ago and oa formal parley whith will 
caucus, deliberate and take formal posi- 
tions on a wide range of today’s world 
problems, 

Plans for Dasawarsa began over half a 
year apo at atime when the Algiers con- 
ference was scheduled on March 10, Last 
November, Indonesia extended one of 
the first invitations to Chou En-lai. The 
Chinese leader promptly accepted. In 
January, President Sukarno told me that 
he, Sukarno, had strongly urged Ben 
Bella to hold the Algiers meeting on 
schedule “evan if we have to sleep in 
tents.” Weather-oceasioned delay in con- 


conference site was among the factors 
that prompted the Algerian president to 
postpone the summit opening for three 
and a half months. 

for over five years Sukarno has been 
pressing the other ‘Bandung govern- 


ments to reconvene. In 1955, 29° dele- 
gations of independent nations came 
together. In June, sixty will go to 
Algeria. 

In still another respect, Dasawarsa- 
Djakarta will differ from Bandune- 


Algiers. Sukarno has invited representa- 
lives of underground movements and 
revolutionary = governments-in-exile — to 
join in the commemorative observance 
here. On March 22, with full govern- 
mental support, a first-of-its-kind rally 
was held im this city to honour the 72 
black Africans who in 1960 were shot 
in the back by white policemen at 
Sharpeville, South Africa. 

Ahmed Gura Ebrahim, a Cairo-based 
representative of the outlawed Pan 
Africanist Congress of South Africa, was 
the keynote speaker at the March rally. 
In a few days he will be back in Dja- 
karta to participate in Dasawarsa, Hspe- 
cially since withdrawing from the United 
Nations last January, Sukarno’s govern- 
ment has been expanding and cementing 
ties with African governments and 
African freedom movements. Ebrahim 
met at length with the Indonesian presi- 
dent and with Foreign Minister Suban- 
drio, and soon the Pan Africanist 
Congress will open an Asia bureau in a 
Djakarta that is rapidly approaching 
Peking as a revolutionary magnet for 
peoples still unfree. 

Two weeks in advance of Dasawarsa, two 
underground representatives arrived 
here from Portuguese Guinea and the 
nearby Cape Verde Islands where Lis- 
bon’s NATO-equipped troops are said to 
be Josing a three-year-old colonial war. 
Vhe two west Africans are holding dis- 
cussions with their Indonesian hosts. 
After Dasawarsa their next stop will be 
Peking where they will attend a newly 
inaugurated three-month course in 


Press hunt red herring 
at student council 


A correspondent writes’ Hints of a 
* communist” take-over bid brought the 
National Union of Students’ April 
Council last week more press attention 
than it has ever received in the past. 


An executive amendment to ae Man- 
chester University motion, proposed by 
a“ plotter” named in the Sunday Times, 
Mike Costello, which called for a 
Student Charter, was successful; this was 
hailed by the Evening Standard as a 
great victory over creeping  com- 
smmunism, 


The bar was full of journalists buying 
drinks for students, hoping the more 
naive might say something startling. But 
they were finally disappointed on the 
Tuesday afternoon when the allegedly 
communist-inspired motion, calling for 
electoral reform fo ensure minority 
representation on the Executive of the 
Union, was finally rejected (265-05) with 
scarcely a word about communism. 

A Southampton Universtly delegate 
raised » laugh when he suggested that 
the whole scare had been a “red 
herring,” but his remark touched on the 
trazedy of the press treatment of the 
council, Motions which expressed the 
essence of what students in this country 
really want - recognition of their status 
as responsible citizens - were discussed 
and passed unnoticed, or at least un- 
reported. 


Indiznation was felt by delegates that 
students should be subject to two codes 
of conduct - that of the courts and that 
arbitrarily imposed by college authori- 
ties. Cases were quoted which would 
have made the National Council for 
Civil Liberties shudder, 


It was pointed out that, although there 
was uproar in the Commons when ijt was 
announced that patients in mental hos- 
vitals are provided with meals on a 
budget of £1 12s 6d. per week per head, 
halls of residence of Bedford College, 
London (residence fees over £300 per 
year) budget on £b 2s. 6d. per head per 
week. 

The session on International Affairs 
exemplified the high regard in which the 
NUS is held in student circles throughout 
the world. No Jess than {4 fraternal ob- 
servers from other national student 
movements spoke at council, The 
National Union of South African Stu- 
dents’ representative was given a three 
minute standing ovation after appealing 
for financial support for the NUSAS 
prison education scheme. 

The treatment of students in both Portu- 
val and Spain was debated and the 
Council unanimously pledged its support, 
morally and financially, for their 
demands for the right of free association 
bee government or police interven- 
tion. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


SCOTT BADER, manufacturers of synthetic resins and plastic materials, 
require a qualified accountant to take charge of the accounting services 
of the company, Preferred age 25-35, 

The successful applicant will he expected to make a material contribu- 
tion to the establishinent of new management accounting techniques. 
Their development and application is of growing importance in the 
company’s particular form of organisation where ownership is vested 


in the employees. 


Reply In writing to the Personne] Manager, Scott Bader & Co Ltd, 
Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants, 
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Dasawarsa 
for the 


will be carefully watched 
outcome of projected talks 
between Chou En-lai and the personal 
representative of the Jupanese Prime 
Minister. Kisaku Sato is sending Shojiro 
Kawashima, vice-president of Tokyo's 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party. 
On April 9, according to a Reuters dis- 
patch, Sato told opposition Socialist 
leaders that Japan, lony under stringent 
US pressure tu boyeott Peking, “ should 
take advantage of the Bandung Con- 
ference celebrations to discuss” the 
establishment of ambassadorial ties. Chou 
will arrive here with all the recent in- 
crement of prestige that the Afro-Asian 
countrics attach to the country that first 
exploded “a Brown Bomb.” 


In content and in substance the resolu- 
tions that will be finally adopted at 
Algiers will be the product of campro- 
mises and  horse-trading among 60 
governments that range politically from 
China, Indonesia, Cambodia and Algeria 
- the self-proclaimed NEFOS, or New 
Emerging Forees - to pro-western 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Thailand, India and 
Japan. 

President Sukarno is well aware that 
these political-economic splits inhibit 
attainment of his lifelong goal of total 
decolonisation, Already he is looking 
beyond Dasawarsa and  Alpiers to 
CONEFO (a Conference of New Emerg- 
ing Forces), and beyond CONEFO to a 
new, rival, revolutionary ‘“ United 
Nations.” 

In February he announced a site in 
Njakarta for construction of a CONEFO 
building, currently called “ construction 
of political venues.” During the Dasa- 
warsa ceremonies a cornerstone for the 
Puilding will be laid. The speeded-up 
target date for completion is June, 1966. 
By then, after necessarily careful diplo- 
matic spadework and preparation, Indo- 
nesia will be ready to convene 
CONEFO, 

As proclaimed by Sukarno, the concept 
of CONEFO includes net only revolu- 
tionary and actively anti-colonial govern- 
ments ready for confrontation, hut also 
exile revolutionary movements and 
“progressive forces in the capitalist 
countries.” Presumably the militant and 


Non-aligned states invited 
to Vietnam conference 


Ambassadors and high commissioners of 
all non-aligned states represented in 
London have been invited to a confer- 
ence on Vietnam, called by the Inter- 
A Sub-committee of the Committee 
(4) 0. 


The conference will take place in the 
Asquith Room of the ACTT building, 2 
Soho Square, W.1, at 2.30 p.m. on Satur- 
day, May 1, Tt is backed by Kenneth 
Lee, President of the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace; 
Devi Prasad, Secretary of the War 
Resisters’ International; and Professor 
Aldo Capitini, President of the Italian 
Consulta della Pace, 
Announcing the conference, Peter Cado- 
gan, Chairman of the International Sub- 
committee, said on Wednesday that 
invitations were being sent to “the 
whole non-aligned peace movement.” 
There would also be a small number of 
places for observers. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained fram Peter Cado- 
gan at 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 
In a letter to the US Ambassador in 
London about the war in’ Vietnam, 
released to the press on Tuesday, the 
National Committee of 100 say: 
“We do not accept that negotiations 
are precluded because Mr Wilson and 
Mr Kosygin refuse to act, We think 
that the 17 non-aligned states that 
have already appenled for negotiations 
might now consider acting with the 
nowaligned peace movement of the 
world to recall ‘Geneva’ indepen- 
dently and at the behest of world opi- 
nion. We are taking this matter up. 
“For our own part we oppose any 
violent solution of the problems of 
Vietnam. We are as much opposed to 
the violence of the National Libera- 
tion Front as we are to that of the 
American forces and their allies. We 


Stales fit into the latter category 4” 
will be welcomed at CONEFO. | 
To the New York Times, CONELFO and | 
a revolutionary “United Nations” W! 
constitute “ a nightmare alliance. | 
However these twin ideas are viewed 1 
the West, events around the world are | 
objectively strenythening the hands % 
their advocates. The western powers Wi! 
clearly not accede to Afro-Asian demands 
for structural changes in the U 
reflect the political changes of the past 
20 years. Nor in the next year will thé 
UN move effectively in the many are’ 
of serious conflict. 
It is also clear that the geographically 
constituted, politically divided 36-natlo 
Organisation of African Unity is stale 
mated on the Congo crisis, with 
realistic prospect of decisive action ™ 
the forthcoming African summit meetife 
in Accra next September. With such 4 
dim future on the horizon, the Al 
shows signs of breaking up into {we 
hostile and competing camps: ‘Pf 
western” and “ anti-colonial.” 
As Americans follow news dispatches on 
the week-long Dasawarsa programme, ne 
language of the speeches and the ca 


cis —* ay 


of the proceedings will appear over” 
whelmingly Left politically, stroney 
nationalistic and vigorously any 


American.” 

In the affluent states, the popular Ff 
action to anything Left, anything now 
flattering, anything reflecting a differen 
cultural heritage is, first, to be repelled: 
second, to discount the significance a 
that which repels, and third, to reseé 
and hurl charges at the reporter wy 
lecturer who endeavours to communica 
the flavour, the atmosphere and the fore 
shadowed importance of Left-nationali# 
anti-colonial pronouncements. van 
To paraphrase Sukarno’s observation 
(“What Djakarta is thinking today As!@ 
Africa will be thinking tomorrow. ti 
what was said last winter in Hanoi. aba 4 
the US role in Vietnam is being said 1" 
spring on every continent by even cov 
servalive and “respectable” voice: 
Given the politieal direction of much & 
the Afro-Asian world, it seems to me tt 
only an ostrich nation can play down (a 
role that the intertwined Left-nationa ‘4 
forces play, first In raising new deman! 
and slogans, and then in winning acceP® | 
ance for them around the globe. 
— 


think that the key to the situatiol 
lies in the hands of those Ve 
numerous Buddhists who urge nes | 
violent action and refuse to 4 
sides. 
“We have no sympathy with antl 
Americanism and we have been mvc, 
heartened by the news of the mass) i 
demonstration against the war in Vit | 
nam that has taken place in Washit® 
ton over the weckend, It is with 
America that we associate 
selves.” A 
Signed by John Papworth, Internatiot 
Field Secretary, and Peter Calon | 
International Chairman, the letter "4, 
commends the proposal made by int 
Sydney Silverman for ad hoc ‘ peace 
Vietnam” committees al! over Brita 


SS eee 
gl renounce war and | will never 9 
Hsupport or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 
member is thaieaars a the peace 
Pledge Union send your pledgé " 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppaf 

House 6 Endsleigh Street WC} __. 
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